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For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE SCHEMER.—No. I. 


I DO not expect a fingle reader will 
look at the title of my paper, with- 
out fhaking his head, or fhrugging up 
his fhoulders, and perhaps exclaiming, 
—“ What an unfortunate title !—a 
{chemer !—One who may, indeed, and 
generally does, help others, but is 
always fure to gain nothing himfelf : 
for prudent and fagacious people all 
agree, that the firft projector of 
{chemer of the moft important plans, 
benefits but little by them; whillt 
fome fucceeding careful perfon, or 
the public at large, reap the fruit of 
his labours.’ Be it fo: I am willing 
to have no other advantage in my 
fchemes, than as 4 member of the 
community ; and, if I can but add to 
the fum of human happinefs, am con- 
tent to enjoy my ten hundred thou- 
fandth fhare of the general good. 

The field before me is a large one, 
and it might be difficult to know 
where to begin ; yet I juft now recol- 
le&t one of the mottos on the Con- 
tinental bills, “ Mind your own bufi- 
nefs,’” which I take to be a tranflation 
from the Latiri proverb, Hoc age ; 
but my’ tranflation is, Attend to the 
circumstances of the moment. 

A week ago I felt very anxioufly 
for this city, on account of the extra- 
vagant price of fuel; but, by the 
grateful Be eos of the feafon, fo 
wifely by a fuperintending 
Providence, this occafion of diftreds 
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is, for the prefent, removed. Now, I 
believe, is the time to think of the 
beft means of preventing a return of 
this evil, How can this be done ? 
In two ways; by procuring plenty 
of fuel; and by contriving a method 
of destroying \efs of it. 

The firft fubject will be fufficient 
for the prefent paper; and, as I do 
not in the leaft doubt its practica- 
bility, I will offer my fcheme to 
effect it. 

A friend of mine, who has travelled, 
and thought a great deal of this mat- 
ter, has favoured me with the follow- 
ing plan, which I believe will prove 
fuceefsful, if righthy carried into ex- 
ecution. 


Firft, fays he, let there be wood- 


yards, ten or twelve, in the city, like - 


our board-yards. Let the wood-mer- 
chants buy up all the wood as foon as 
it comes to the wharves, and ftore it 
in the yards. 

Some objections may be made to 
this fcheme. It may have the odious 
name of foreftalling, &c. But why 
is there any more foreft;!ling in laying 
up a round log of wood, than when it 
is fawed into two or three. This, 
and the novelty of it, appears to me 
the only objeftion 3—but let us look 
at the advantages. 

If this feheme were followed, (and 
it has been partially, though privately, 
for eal pears cher wood-flats 
might make three trips, at leaft, 
where they now make two; and, 
being always fure of a market, would 
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come when moft convenient. The 
wood-yard merchant, with a fingle 
horfe and cart, might tranfport all 
his wood ; the comifion carters and 
fawyers, who sow nearly kilf them- 
felves and horfes, by furnifhing fami- 
lies with wood in fummer, would have 
regular and moderate employment all 
the year round ; and the houfeholder 
who has not a large cellar, nor a large 
purfe, would not be obliged to buy at 
an inconvenient time. Forced, unna- 
tural labour, and extraordinary gains, 
would not, as now, produce diflipation 
and thoughtleffnefs; and we fhould 
not fo eften have to apply to the im- 
provident the faying of the ant to the 
grafshoppet, “ You have piped all 
fummer ; you may dance all winter.” 

But though.a fchemer, I with at 
leaft to be plaufible ; and to provide 
wood for fo large a city, may appear 
difficuk to fcme. A few thoughts, 


however, have occurred, which to me 
make this very eafy. 

I have been told, and or very good 
authority too, that at Paris, a city 
containing near a million of inhabi- 
tants, nothing but wood is burnt. 


It is there at the fame priee all 
the year round ; and precifely by the 
means I have juft been planning. 
They have wood-yards, chantiers, 
containing thirty or forty thoufand 
cords of wood, and the inhabitant? 
are, of courfe, never obliged to give 
twenty dollars for what is allowed to’ 
be worth but five or fix. “They ma- 
nage thefe matters better in France,” 
fays Stérne, Off another occafion. 
But how do they manage this matter 
of fuel? They have a quantity of 
wood cut at a diftance from the capi- 
tal, where it is cheap. It is made 
into rafts, and floated down. Why 
not do fo here? From Durham to 
Eafton, and higher up, wood is very 
cheap ; and the Delaware would bring 
us fuel in rafts at a very low rate. 
But I am told they alfo manage 
this matter better in New-England, 
where, indeed, they manage many 
matters much better than we do. 
‘They fend very large veflels, brigs 
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and fhips, with a few hands, to import 
wood from places where it is cheap. 
This would furnifh a new fpecies of 
commetce, which; } fhould fuppofe, 
would be exept from rifque, as it is 
not probable that a Britifh or French 
privateer would think a veffel laden 
with wood either contraband or a good 
prize. 

I fay nothing of the ufe of coal, 

«which abounds in our country, and 
which, in my opinion, is equal, if net 
fuperior, to wood. Very deep rooted 
prejudice is againft it; but half a 
century will not pafs over before we 
fhall afe it generally in our large 
Cities. 

The ufe of wood for fuel, may be 
continued for fome time longer, if 
forefts, which are cut down, be fuf- 
fered to grow again. ‘The wood¢ 
about the Valley Forge, twenty-two 
or twenty-three miles from the city, 
which were cat down for the en- 
campment of the American army, 
twenty years ago, are now well grown 
up again; and an intelligent farmer 
informs me there is one tract, not far 
from this fpot, where the timber 
grows to a proper fize for firing im 
fifteen years. 

So much for my fcheme of furnith- 
ing woods When we have got it, 
let us ufe it economically; that is, 
have fall and {hallow chimney- 
places, ftanding as far forward as pof- 
{thle in the apartment ; and inftead of 
iron ftoves, let us have brick ones. 

Febs 25, 1798+ 
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An easy Method of removing the Taste 
of Garlick from Milk, and thus pre- 


venting it in Butter. 


S the Dairy is found of much 
importance to the agricultural 
interefts of this country, the follow- 
ing is offered to the public through 
the medium of your mifcellany. 
The object of the prefent effay is 
to avoid an inconvenience to which 


our dairy is fubjected, and to convert 
it 
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it into an advantage. The following 
plan is sivpation. oy as a method of 
removing the garlicky tafte from milk, 
and producing fweet, good butter in 
place of that which is fo generally 
confidered as highly difagreeable. 
When the milk is new from the 
cow, pour one quart of boiling water 
into every gallon of milk: ftir it 
through, agd put the whole into 
broad thallow difhes, fo that it will 
not be above two inches deep. Let 
thefe difhes be placed on an open fhel, 
that the vapour may pafs freely and 
entirely away. When the milk has 
ftood in this manner twelve hours, it 
may be put into the churn altogether, 
or only the cream, as may be moft 
agreeable to the tafte or practice of 
the operator. Milk from cows that 


shave paftured on garlick, when ma- 


naged in this way, will be quite 
Sweet. 

The plan here propofed is founded 
on analogous experience. 

The feeding of cows on turnips 
communicates a difagreeable tafte to 
the milk and butter; but, an many 
parts of Britain, they make excellent 
butter from turnip-fed cows, by a plan 
Jimilar to the foregoing. 

The bad tafte of the turnip confifts 
in fome volatile fubftance which is 
evaporated by the hot water. Garlick 
is much of the #ame ature, but pro- 
bably more volatile. Bifcuit, baked 
from garlicky flour, has no tafte of 
garlick: But foft bread, or a pudding 
of the fame flour, retains it ftrongly, 
having both experienced but an im- 
perfect evaporation. 
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* Do unto others as you would with 
others to do unto you.” 


‘ONSJDERING the various fitu- 

! ations in which a human being 
is liable to be placed, I know of no 
principle fo conducive to his happinefs, 
or more truly politic, than the one 
bere mentioned. 


it admits of no excufe for the vio- 
Jence of paffion, nor fanétions a crime 
in the utmoft urgency of our wants. 
The ftate of man is conflantly chang- 
ing: he feldom remains ftationary, 
either in the wretchednels of poverty, 
or the cheerfulnefs ef attuence. 
lf we look back but for a few years, 
our neighbours on each fide have ex- 
pericaced the viciflitudes of fortune ; 
fome rifing from @ ftate of bondage to 
independence, from indigence to riches, 
whilft others have wadergone the me- 
lancholy reverfe. In each of thefe 
feparate ftatiens, would men but re- 
flect what were their feelings, either 
in a more diftrefled or exalted condi- 
tion, they would view with a more 
charitable eye the follies of their fel- 
low creatures, and curb that malicious 
fpirit which embitters their exiftence. 
Before the oppreffor robbed the orphan 
of his patrimony, the judge condemned 
an innocent captive, or the feducer 
ruined the deluded virgin, if this 
maxim could imprefs them with die 
force, I believe the catalogue of human 
crimes would be difburdened of its 
load, and he fociety of mankind 
made more happy. 
FABIUS, 
Poiladglpbia, Fed. 22, 1798. 
ere 
For the Weekly Megazine. 
THE UNHAPPY MAN. 
. QO" Iaman unhappy may! Why 
fo much partiality fheyn to the 
irrationals! They all exceed me in 
enjoyment and felicity. Their fenfes 
are far fuperior to mine. They all 
excel me in fwiftnefs and ftrength. 
They are armed with teeth, horns, 
or claws; but I am feeble and de- 
fencelefs. My motion is flow com- 
pared with theirs, They are clothed 
without til, and they do not labour, 
like me, for their fubfiftence. They 
enjoy the prefent moment, and are 
unmindful of to-morrow ; while I ar 
tortured with reflection on the patft, 
prefent, and to come. Why was I 
not made like them ? and why is ay 
ife 
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life: labour and forrow, while theirs is 
full of enjoyment?” “ Wilt thou 
arraign the wifdom of the moft wife ?” 
replied a Form radiant as the light: 
« Wilt thou call in queftion the good- 
nefs and benevolence of thy Maker? 
‘Wilt thou make his choiceft bleffing, 
the greateft curfe thou art capable of 
feeling ? Oh unhappy man !” 

The fweetnefs of his words, and 
beauty of his form, infpired Albert with 
confidence to reply, “ My foul is har- 
rowed with anguifh; pleafure is a 
firanger to my breaft; it is filled with 
envy and bitternefs; and my life is 
one continued fcene of labour and 
forrow.” 

“ Unhappy man! all that God made 
is good, and he hath encompaffed thee 
with bleflings; but his choiceft gift, 
which was defigned to. make thy life 
a fcene of happinefs, far fuperior to 
that of the creatures thou feeft, thou 
haft perverted.” 6 
» © I poffefs no fuch gift,” replied 
Albert, “ the unhappinefs of my con- 
dition proves it; if I did, is it poffible 
i sw be fuch an unhappy man ? 

“ God hath made thee without 
horns or claws. Thou haft not wings, 
nor fpced in going. . Thou art weak, 
naked, and defencelefs;. while the 
others are ftrong, clothed, armed, and 
often fwift. Thefe are their defence : 
but thou, unhappy man, art armed 
with reafon, and walkeft upright: 
Having arms and hands, thou canft 
fubdue the ftrongeft. An arrow from 
thy bow will overtake the fwifteft ; 
and thou canft make food or clothing 
of them. Thou canft apply their 
ftrength to labour, and their feed to 
thy convenience. Thy fagaciousdog 
leaves his own fpecies to affociate with 
thee, his aftonifhing powers are all at 
thy command, and he will die in thy 
defence.” ’ 
_ & Alas!” replied Albert, “thou haft 
heard only a part of my griefs. When 
I am labouring with my cattle, it is 
only for a rich avaricious landlord, 
who lolis at his eafe in the fhade, while 

Tam toiling in the fun. I have buried 
two fine boys and a beautiful girl. I 





have been fick, and am net yet well, 
The rain hath damaged my harveft, 
overfiown the low grounds, and fpoiled 
the grafs; yet thou talkeft of the 
beneficence of my Maker, and feemeft 
to think Iam the caufe of my own 
unhappinefs.” 

“ Thou envieft thy landlord, and 
thinkeft he lolls at his eafe when thou 
art toiling in the fun, It is true, he 

clolis, but he is not at eafe; he turns, 
but his mind is difquieted ; he hob- 
bles in his garden, but enjoys it not ; 
his avarice is a gnawing-worm which 
caufes continual uneafinefs. Thy hard 
labour is profitable; it tends to divert 
thy mind from unpleafant thoughts, 
while idlenefs is heaping them upon 
him whom thou envieft. If he la- 
boured like thee, he would be lefs 
tormented with the thoughts of his 
children’s prodigality, who are fpend- 
ing what he has amaffed with fo much 
anxiety and care.. He does not tafte 
the fweets of refrefhment and reft fo 
muchas thyfelf, He envies thy felicity, 
and thinks it greater than -his own. 
He often wifhes his children had never 
been born, becaufe he fears poverty 
will be their portion. His wealth 1s 
2 continual fource of uneafinefs. If 
thou haft been fick, he has the-gout. 
Thou lamenteft the lofs of thy chil- 
dren ; he thinks it a happinefs that 
thou art releafed from them. If the 
weather has been unfavourable to thy 
defires, ftill thou haft much left.!’ 
.. © My wife,” anfwered Albert, “con- 
tinually reproaches me with bad ma- 
nagement. If a ftorm comes, I am 
the caufe of it. If I try to pleafe 
her, the very thing Ido is what of- 
fends her. If I do as fhe bids me, 
fomething is wanting for which I am 
blamed ; and if I cannot folve all her 
queftions, I am a fool. When the 
children were alive, they were a caufe 
of continual ftrife between us. If I 
atk her advice, fhe replies, I ought to 
know beft; and when I leave things 
to her management, I am accufed of 
a want of care for her. She. thinks I 
ought to know more than an al- 
manac about the weather, When it 

rains 
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rains fhe wants funfhine ; and, becaufe 
I am not more than a man, fhe thinks 
T am lefs. I am fure I am a very un- 
happy man.” 

“ Thou art fo,” replied the fair 
Form, “ but it is not the fault of thy 
wife, landlord, or maker ; it is thy 
own. Thou haft fuffered thy reafon 
and refletion to be perverted. Inftead 
of looking at the good things thou 
haft, and enjoying them with grati- 
tude to God, thou art repining for 
thofe things which, in great mercy, 
are with-held from thee. « If thy 
thoughts were employed as reafon 
dictates, inftead of reflections fo 
unpleafant, thou wouldft find occafion 
to rejoice in the abundant good- 
nefs of God. Thy landlord and wife 
would be objects of commiferation ; 
thou wouldft fee them in the fame 
fituation as thyfelf, incapable of 
tafting the bounty of the Creator, 
being out of the harmonious order in 
which heavenly enjoyment is only te 
be found. Moderate thy defires as 
to things of this world ; be thankful 
for what thou haft; mourn net for 
things unavoidable, but fubmit to all 
the acts of God with pious refignation. 
Let the language of thy heart be, 
s* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; bleffed be the name of 
the Lord.” Often think of thy dog’s 
Jove to thee; how cheerfully he obeys 
thy cominands;~ how he loves thy 
countenance and company; how he 
will feek thee when out of his fight ; 
how he depends on thy bounty, and 
lays all he gets at thy feet. Canftthou 
fee this, and not know thy duty ta 
thy maker ? Obferve him and he will 
preach to thee; imitate his example, 
and thou wilt not fay, “ I am an un- 
happy man.” The thoughts of eternity 
will become joyous; the world will 
appear béautiful ; and thou wilt attain 
fuch a difpofition of: gratitude, that 
thou wilt enjoy more of it than thofe 
whole minds are wholly engrofied by 
it. With fenfations like thefe the 
profpect of death will lead to a fuller 
view of fublime enjoyment. For this 
end I have been permitted to appear 


unto thee, that thou mayeft enjoy thy 
children’s company forever, one of 
whom Iam.” Albert fell to the earth 
in aftonifhment—he could not fpeak 
When he arofe his mind was filled 
with tranquility, joy, and love. Then 
he cried, “ Oh! I am an happy man." 





—— 
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T HE watchman proclaimed the 
' hour of midnight. The winds 
whiftled without, and the ftorm thun- 
dered down my chimney. My lamp 
fhed a faint biue licht over the room. 
The long neglected page of Littleton 
lay open before me ; but my attention 
was turned to other objects. Loft in 
a profound reverie, I contemplated, 
with enthufiafm, the vocation of a 
Lawyer. I beheld him difplay in the 
forum the omnipotence of eloquence. 
I faw him enlighten the laws of his 
country. 1 faw him fnatch the feeble 
from the iron arm of power, and 
cover, with the broad fhield of juftice, 
the caufe of the widow and the orphan. 
“ Tiluftrious patron of the oppreffed,” 
faid 1, “ thy days are devoted to the 
fervice of thy country. Thou haf 
imparted energy to her laws, and dif- 
tributed equal juftice to her citizens. 
For her thou haft refigned the tran- 
quil pleafures of retirement, and ne- 
glected the endearing focial ties. For 
her thou haft conf-nted to bear through 
life the burthen of noife, of ftrife, and 
of pain. Armed with confcious in- 
tegrity, for her thou haft braved the 
attacks of prejudice, ignorance, and 
malevolence.” I had proceeded farther 
in my eulogium, but Morpheus, who 
is no friend to waking flights of fancy, 
fhook his leaden wings over my head, 
fealed up my eyes, and fcattered my 
ideas. 

For fome moments indiftinct images 
fwam hefore my view. A variety of 
confufed and interrupted incidents 
fucceeded. Till the mind, entirely 
unfettered, fported at large on the 
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wings of fiction, and extended her 
flight to the regions of harmony and 
regularity. I found myfelf in the 
library of a lawyer of eminence in the 
ftate of New-Jerfey. It. continued 
midnight. A taper, burning upon a 
table covered with ancient folios, cait 
a dreary light over the fludy. It was 
the ftudy of a man I was accuftomed 
to admire and love. 1 looked round 


me, and every object revived him in+ 


my memory. My heart yielded to 
the warmeft impulfe of affection and 
veneration. I was awakened from 
this pleafing indulgence by the en- 
trance of Albert himfelf. His manner 
poffeft all its wonted dignity, but his 
countenance had loft is ufual ferenity. 
A manly forrow dwelt upon his 
features; his eyes were almost moift- 
ened, and his bofom scarcely concealed 
its agitation. As he entered he threw 
an unfinifhed brief upon the table, and 
walked, without obferving me, flowly 
acrofs the room. A deep figh iffued 


from his heart, and he broke into the 
following foliloquy. 

“ How unhappy is the fituation of 
the lawyer ! How wretched, if he be 


a man of genius, of feeling, and a 
father ! He is compelled to profecute, 
with unremitting induftry, a ftudy of 
all others the moft barren. He is not 
permitted to wander in the flowery 
fields of fcience. He muft be proof 
againft the feducing charms of the 
mufes, and liften to the lyre of Apollo 
with indifference. His profeflional 
{tudy will always afford him employ- 
ment, but never amufement. Without 
variety it is extenfive, and without 
difficulty the labour of a life. In 
practice his fituation is ftill more dif- 
agreeable. However modeft and dif- 
fident he may really de, he muft appear 
bold and confident. However lively 
his fenfibility, he muft not seem to 
feel. And however gentle and amiable 
his own nature, he is obliged to em- 
broil himfelf in the quarrels and ex- 
prefs the paflions of others. Thus is 
his genius cramped, and his difpofition 
thwarted. Surely there is little plea- 


fure in fuch a ftudy and fuch a life! 


“ It is true, the practice of the. 
law has been in fome inftances lucra- 
tive. Great abilities in this profeffion 
have been often liberally rewarded. 
But few lawyers of the prefent age 
poffefs great abilities ; and of thofe, 
fome will never be rich. If they are 
humane and generous, however ex- 
tenfive their practice and frequent and 
large their fees, they will find fuffi-’ 
cient employment for their money. 
People in general do not reflect that 
a lawyer is the refuge of mifery. The 
laft hope of earthly reftoration to the 
victims of the vileft fraud and molt 
inhuman violence. To him they apply 
for redr={s with tears, and tales, and 
entreaties, and every art that mifery 
can fuggeft to affect and fubdue the 


foul. And the blood muft be frozen ° 


in Sis veins, and dis heart congealed 
into ftone, who could hear unmoved, 
and reccive inftead of bestowing. 
Gracious Heaven! my heart {till 
bleeds at the recollection of the fut- 
ferings which my fortune and exertions 
have contributed to alleviate. How 
often has the defpicable cunning of a 
land-jobber robbed a fimiling fainily of 
every fupport? How often have the 
infernal arts of a feducer agonized 
the heart of a tender parent, and 
plunged a thoughtiefs fair one into the 
deepeft diftrefs £ And how often have 
the barbarous arm of ftrength, and 
the unfeeling power of wealth, mangled 
and crufhed an honeft and harmlefs, 
though weak and indigent citizen? 
I thank God that it has been my lot 
to know and relieve the miferies of 
my fellow-men; and I fhould think 
my weak endeavours well rewarded, 
and my flender fortune nobly diffi- 
pated, were I not a father. This one 
painful reflection purfues me. My 
children, whom I regard with all the 
fondnefs that ever a parent felt, may 
feel the preflure of want—their 
father’s virtue will not protect them 
from the contempt of the world— 
they may fuffer” Here his utter- 
ance was impeded, and the long re- 
{trained tears trickled down his cheek. 
My heart was tora with anguifh at 
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the fight, and the violence of my 
fenfations awoke me. 

This dream, which is perfe&tly con- 
fiftent with the character of Albert, 
who is known to unite the greateft 
genius to the nobleft foul, made a 
a imprefion on my mind. It 
occahioned a train of refiections, im 
which I could not help confidering the 
fentiments of thofe, who attribute to 
the whole profeffion, the faults of a 
few individuals, with contempt and 
indignation. That all lawyers are 
knaves, and all old women witches, 
are maxims coined in the fame mint; 
and he whofe judgmentis not darkened 
by ignorance, or warped by prejudice, 
will readily perceive that they are both 
abfurd and unfounded. How it can 
be thought that ftudying and enforcing 
the rules of moral conduct, and the 
diGtates of univerfal equity, will in- 
variably make a mar immoral and 
unjuft, I am at a lofs to difcover. 
And if there lives a perfon who feri- 
oufly entertains fuch an opinion, I 
fhall always think that, though he 
has great genius, he has ftrong pre- 
judices; and, though he poffeiles 
extenfive learning, knows little of 
human nature, which is effentially the 
fame in every climate of the earth and 
every clafs of men. 

W. 
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AGES have been filled with ideas 

fuggefted by a broom-ftick. I 
lave a volume, under that titk, in 
my poffeflion. The writer follows 
the train of ideas fuggefted by the 
fight of this ufeful inftrument, and is 
led by it on many an inftructive and 
amufing ramble. His fpeculations, 
indeed, are bound together by no 
other affinity than this. It is curious 
to obferve what various and momen- 
tous themes take their rife in his un- 
derftanding, from this hamble fource. 
He firft difcuffs the nature of that 
principle, by which the fight of a 
broom-ftick is made productive of a 
feries of thoughts in the mind. In 


the courfe of this fpeculation he raifes 
a fcheme of his own on the ruins of 
that fyftem which changes man into a 
pair of bag-ptpes, and makes out the 
contexture of his body to be nothing 
more thana congeries of fiddle-f{trings. 
He endeavours to prove, that the 
hand is lifted and planets impelled by 
the fame power, and that this power 
is thought. Having fettled this point, 
he proceeds to deicribe the thoughts 
that fpontaneoufly flow from the in- 
fluence of this principle in his own, 
and in the prefent cafe. 

He firft comments on the properties 
of hickory in its inartificial ftate, and 
then on the economical nfes to which 
it is applied, in the form of a broom. 
He next traces the hiftory and !-ws 
of witchcraft, inveftigates the origin 
of the notion, that old women are the 
ufual inftruments of fupernatural 
agency, that they perform their 
journeys, not on the ground, but 
through the air, and are mounted, not 
on griffins or phenixes, but broom- 
fticks. He then launches out into a 
differtation on fuperftition in general, 
and on the belief, fo generally preva- 
lent, that human affairs are conftantly, 
or occafionally, influenced by invifible 
beings. 

He then difcourfes on the ufes of 
the broom-{tick in poetry. He ac- 
accounts for, and cenfures‘the faftidi- 
oufnefs of modern poets, by whom it 
is rejected ; and fhews, by pertinent 
quotations, that its importance was 
not overlooked by the Hebrew bards, 
who fometimes employ it under the 
more dignified, but antiquated, appel- 
lation of a desom. He reminds us, 
that Milton has not ferupled to in- 
troduce a barber's puff on the molt 
folemn occafion. This poet has very 
gravely aflured us, through the mouth 
of an angel, that the galaxy is nothing 
more than a path in heaven * fozw- 
dered with ftars.” If he had faid, 
sanded with ftars, it would, indeed, 
have been @more appofite illuftration ; 
but it cannot be denied that the 
broom-ftick»exceeds, both in ufefulnefs 
and dignity, the powder-puff. 

He 
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He then affumes the guize of a 
politician, and takes an ample view of 
fociety. He expatiates on maxims 
of focial duty, by which each man is 
bound to contribute an equal portion 
to the common benefit. He thews 
that houfehold cleanlinefs is matter 
of high moment ; and that the tafk 
of whirling the mop is fearcely infe- 
rior in utility to that of guiding the 
plough. In a fit of patriotic and 
poetical enthufiafim, he calls upon his 
countrymen to “ venerate the broom- 
ftick.” The book concludes with a 
moral and defcriptive poem, in whicli 
the fame ufe is made of a broom-fticks 
which a contemporary poet has made 
of a “ Sofa.” ! 

This writer has emulated the author 
of “ The Tafk,” in the perfection of 
his poetry, but has far furpafied him 
in the juftnefs of his reafoning. When 
this poem is publifhed, I have no 
doubt but that it will become the 
ftandard of philofophy and tafte. No 
doubt fchools will be opened, and foci- 
eties be founded, for the purpofe of 
inculeating the doétrines of “ The 
Broom-ftick.” A fe& will arife, that 
will gradually comprife all the en- 
lightened part of mankind, and its 
members fhall affume the illuftrious 
denomination of “ Broom-fticks.” The 
identical f{tiek which gave birth to 
thefe fublime theories, fhall be fought 
out and enfhrined as a facred relique. 
It fhall be guarded with as much care 
as the Casa Romuli was in old Rome, 
or as the fkull of St. Peter is in the 
modern one. So momentous a thing 
is a broom-ftick. 

What is more common than the 
fall of a leaf, efpecially in autumn? 
Yet hence arofe the popular theory 
on the motions of the planets. The 
mode of eftimating the {pecific gravity 
of fubftances was fuggefted by the or- 
dinary circumftance of bathing in a 
tub. Phe {cience of chemiftry received 


its birth, or at leaft its nurture, in 
the brain of alchymifts, fearching for 
the fecret of making gold. Archite¢ts 
know how much they are indebted to 
fo familiar an occurrence as a bafket 





left upon the ground, and covered 
with a {quare tile. Iftrifles like thefe 
may be the parents of fuch extenfive 
a why not regard an un. 
opened cheft with fome degree of 
reverence ? 

Till now I had forgotten one fact 
which fell within my knowledge, and 
which proves that a cheft, immoveable 
from its place, is not a very trivial 
.fubject. 1 will open the cheft as foon 
as 1 have related the ftory. 

In the village where I fpent my 
youth a {chool-mafter refided, whole 
amufement fometimes confifted in 
practifing impolitions on the credulity 
and fuperftition of thofe around him. 
On many occafions he pretended to a 
magical power, and the impofture, 
with the connivance and affiftance of 
another, was frequently fuccefsful. 
It happened that an inhabitant of the 
town was preparing to take a journey. 
It was evening, and a company was 
affembled at the houfe of the traveller. 
He was to fet out early the next 
morning. Meanwhile the converfation 
turned upon the extraordinary powers 
which the {chool-mafter pretended to 
poflefss Hitherto the traveller had 
been remarkably incredulous on this 
heads The inftances of wisardsbip 
which were related, it had not been 
his fortune to witnefs. He denied 
his faith to them, therefore, not be- 
caufe, admitting the teftimony of 
others to be valid, the event could be 
reconciled to natural laws, by certaist 
allowable fpeculations on what was 
concealed, but merely becaufe, int 
fuch extraordinary cafes, he wo 
believe only his own fenfes. 

The fubjeé&t being introduced, and 
the {choolmafter infifting, as ufual, on 
the truth of his pretenfions, the tra- 
veller- ex refled his contempt with 
very littl: ceremony. This treatment 
excited in the other a {mall degree of 
anger. He was too much matter of 
his feelings to allow this to be feen, 
and merely expreffed his willingnefs 
to put his talents to any proof which 
the other fhould propofe. This chal- 
lenge was accepted ; but the traveller’s 
invention 
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invention was a meagre one, and 
could not fuddenly fagget any plau- 
fible experiment. is topic had 
fixed the attention of the company, 
and the general filence which expec- 
tation had produced, was at length 
broken by the pedagogue, who afked 
his friend if he did not mean to travel 
the next day? He was anfwered in 
the affirmative. Suppofe, refumed 
the fchoolmafter, I fhould forbid you 
to take this journey ; and fhould pre- 
vent you, not by laying reftraints upon 
your perfon, borg by other means. 
His power to do this was denied, 
except in fome natural and obvious 
way. The fchoolmafter afked if he 
carried with bim, and of what 
esi other anfwered, that it 
was abfolutely nece toc a 
wooden rok Niuad bo poe ° 
Where was the trunk? He refuted 
an anfwer to this queftion. The other 
rejoined, that though he had made 
the enquiry, he ftood in no need of 
more information than he 

already ; and that wherever the trunk 
was, fince his companion had acknow- 
ledged that he cfuld not go without 
it, there it fhould remain. 

This menace was treated by his 
antagonift with ridicule. His arrange- 
ments for the next day’s journey had 
been already made. His carriage and 
horfe were at a neighbouring tavern. 
He was to rife before day ; and there- 
fore, to prevent any difturbance to 
his family, had refolved to lodge at 
the inn. Hither he had already car- 
ried his trunk, and depofited it in the 
chamber which he intended to occupy, 
and which he had locked, bringing the 
key away with him. Soon after this 
converfation he left the room, Jeaving 
the fchoolmafter {till engaged in con- 
verfation. He went to early, 
that he might rife betimes. On enter- 
ing his room, he obferved that his 
— a to have remained un- 
mole in the fpot where he had 
placed it. He opened it, and found 
its Conténts'in their proper order. He 
then went to bed, but was unable to 
fleep. Anticipations of the event of 

Vor. I, No. 6. 


the next day’s journey, and a certain 
lurking gthahen that the fchool- 
mafter’s pretenfions were not wholl 
groundlefs, kept him awake. He wm 
aware that fome attempt might pof- 
fibly be made by the {choolmafter to 
infure the fuecefs of his project. To 
counterwork thefe, he had locked the 
door, ani was not unwilling to en- 
courage the reftieffnefs of his thoughts, 
in confequence of which fleep would 
be banifhed. 

Whether this man war peculiarly 
liable to fu ition, notwithftanding 
the boldnefs of his vaunts, or whether 
he was intimidated by the feeming in- 
difference and fanguinenefs of the 
fehoolmafter’s affertions, he began 
more and more to imagine a neceflity 
for vigilance. Much likewife depended 
upon the fuccefs of his projected jour- 
ney. In the occafion of this journey, 
there was much to excite his fears 
and his impatience. A fentiment of 
fhame induced him tc conceal his pur- 
pofes, His purpofe was laudable, but 
in fuch a way that difhonour would 
arife from the difclofure of it, in as 
much as it was to repair an evil, 
caufed by his own weaknefs. Though 
anxious to perform this journey, he 
was, at the fame time, defirous of 
concealing his anxiety. For this end 
he laboured to exhibit an appearance 
of indifference, wher his bofom was 
filled with the keeneft inquietudes. 

The trunk ftood in a diftant part 
of the room. The moonlight fhone 
full upon it, and his eye was involun- 
tarily directed to that quarter. It 
fhould feem that this would render 
him fufficiently fecure. No one could 
approach the trunk without exciting 
his obfervation. But, in the prefent 
ftate of his mind, he was not willing 
to omit any practicable expedient. 
The trunk, he thought, would be lefs 
acceflible if it were placed within his 
reach as he lay, or if it were thurft 
under the bed. 

A refolution to this effect was 
fpeedily formed. He arofe and went 
to the trunk. It was not heavy, 
and there was no difficulty, as he 
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conceived, in executing his intention. 
Accordingly he made a flight effort 
to lift it from the floor, It was im- 
moveable. He made a fecond and 
more ftrenuous attempt, but with the 
fame fuccefs. He was filled with 
amazement and trepidation, and con- 
tinued to exert himfelf for fome time, 
but ftill ineffe€tually. It may be 
fuppofed that the traveller’s feelings, 
during the remainder of the nigh» 
were not very tranquil. He roufed 
the landlady and the fervants, and 
fummoned the fchoolmafter. The 
latter, after triumphing in this demon- 
ftration of his fupernatural power, and 
being earneftly intreated to break the 
magic chains that held the trunk, 
proceeded to fet- affairs on their an- 
cient footing. 

For this purpofe he defired every 
one to retire from the chamber, while 
he himfelf remained. He continued 
alone in the room for twenty minutes. 
He then came forth, | informed 
the convert that his trunk was at 
liberty. On examination, this was 
found to be the cafe. The trunk was 
portable as formerly, though no con- 
ceivable alteration had taken place. 
Thenceforth the traveller was cured 
of his paffion for invective and con- 
tempt upon this fubject, and always 
juftified his new faith by a relation 
of this ftory. This myftery, long after, 
I heard explained by the fchoolmafter 
himfelf, in the following manner. 

A pane of glafs, in a window of 
this room, was broken. On the tra- 
veller’s notifying the landlady of his 
intention to fleep in it on this occa- 
fion, fhe became extremely anxious to 
have it repaired. The cuftomer was 
saaripritod of this defe&t in the win- 
dow, and fhe did not choofe to hazard 
the lofs of him, by informing him of 
the truth. She was, neverthelefs, 
uneafy at the thought of expofing a 
valetudinary to the confequences that 
might arife from a broken pane in his 

-chamber. While reflecting on 
this fubje&, the {choolmafter ertered, 
to whom fhe confided the fecret of her 
uneafinefs. He told her, that if the 





would purchafe the glafs, he would 
play the part of a glazer. This offer 
was thankfully accepted, the glafs pro- 
cured, and accefs gained to the room 
by means of a fecond key, which the 
rs woman always kept in her pof- 
effion. On their entering the apart- 
ment mp os the new giazer noticed 
certain defects in the floor, to which 
the faftidioufnefs of her lodger might 
perhaps object, and which two or 
three large nails would ealily repair. 
He offered likewife to perform this 
fervice for her. The nails and imple- 
ments were accordingly fupplied him. 

In the courfe of his labour, he 
noticed the trunk. The name of the 
proprietor was infcribed upon it. The 
talkative landlady minutely related 
the intentions of the traveller. Habit 
had rendered him expert in magical 
precautions and contrivances. On 
this fubjet he was always provident 
and heedful. The moft cafual inci- 
dents tended to fuggeft to his imagi- 
nation fchemes of this kind, and were 
rendered fubfervient to their fuccefs. 
Add to this, that a fimilar ftratagem 
had formerly been executed by him. 
After fome deliberation, he proceeded 
to unlock the trunk. He had pur- 
chafed a lock and key after the fame 
pattern with that which was affixed 
to this trunk, and at the fame fhop, 
for his own ufe. He next proceeded 
to drive three ftrong nails through the 
bottom of it to the floor. The con- 


tents of the trunk were then carefully - 


replaced, and the lock refaftened.. The 
converfation of the evening was 
chiefly accidental, but converted by 
this fkilful plotter to his own wonder- 
working purpofe. When called upon 
to diffolve the fpell, the trunk was 
opened by the fame means, and the 
nails quietly withdrawn. 


—<— 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Sir, 


N your third number, a corre- 
fpondent has furnifhed a tranflation 
of the celebrated prophecy in golden 
characters, 
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charaéters, found in a wall, in the 
year 1789, at Paris. The tranfla- 
tion appears to agree, in all the effen- 
tials, with two others that I have 
feen. But what excites my furprife, 
and induces me to trouble you is, 
the incredulity of your correfpondent. 
t me examine the faéts—“ In 
the year 1790 there will be great wars 
by fea and land, and the pope will 
die.” I apprehend both thefe parti- 
culars were fulfilled. “In 1791 they 
will fall in the provinces of Namanda 
and Aniflas, and Africa, and there 
will be great wars in France, Poland, 
and Italy.” That there were wars 
in the three latter places, no one will 
deny. That there were wars in Africa 
in the fame year is well known; and 
fo great was the number of prifoners 
taken on the fide of the people of 
Sofola, that the Englifh Eaft India 
Company bought their flaves that 
year on the coaft of the Mofambique, 
and in the neighbourhood of the 
Comora iilands, for one-tenth of their , 
ufual price; and the number was fo 
great that they fent Indiamen tocarry 
them to thew fettlements of Ben- 
coolen and Penang ; fo that the next 
year (1792) they had no occafion for 
a freth fupply. The next particulars 
are difficult, becaufe it is not ealy to 
determine what is meant by the pro- 
vinces of Namanda and Aniflas. In 
my mind they will /all applies to the 
black race, who, having the mark of 
Cain, are to be gradually difperfed 
from the earth, until they are no 
more, and men will be all of the fame 
complexion: and as they implies the 
Africans, fo it alfo comprehends the 
Afiatics, who fell in the year 1791 
alfo in great numbers, to the amount 
of at leaft two millions by war and 
famine. And I find that thefe two 
words, form the anagrams of two of 
the Afiatic provinces, both under the 
dominion of the fovereign whole peo- 
ple fell in 1791, for if read from the 
terminating letter backward, they ex- 
prefs the names Adnaman Sal- 
fina. It is eafy to conceive that thefe 
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names may be written as well one way 
as the other, fince many of the orien- 
tal languages are written from right 
to left as well as the Hebrew, and 
others are written from left to right 
like Englith. 

“ In 1792 the pope will die, and 
there will be no other pope.” This 
at firft fight appears a falfe phrophecy, 
fince it » ly 52 appear that the pope 
actually died. But let us enquire bywhat 
term it is that pope is underftood in 
tranilating from the Hebrew. We 
know it cannot be pure Hebrew, becaufe 
neither the name itfelf nor its attri- 
butes are Hebrew, and becaufe the 
very character and power of the popes 
are fo many centuries pofterior to the 
exiftence of the Hebrew as a national 
language, and confequently, that it 
mult be a term fignificant of the head 
of the Chriftian church; then let us 
fee if this will not apply to Louis 
XVI. the most Christian king. Every 
perfon acquainted with hiftory knows 
that France has been the vital fupporc 
of the church of Rome for feveral cen- 
turies, and that her king has been 
called the political head of the Romifh 
church: feeing then that the applica- 
tion may be as well made to the 
one as the other, is not this fact ful- 
filled? It will be faid No! becaufe, 
though Louis fell in 1792 from his 
throne, he did not die till January 
1793+ Let us then revert to the year 
of the world, and we fhall find that, 
although our modern alterations of 
the Calendar appear to fanction this 
objection, ftill it will be found that, 
calculating by the Hebrew order of 
the years, the prophecy completely 
applies, January being within the 
5552d year of the world. 

“ In 1793 there will be great wars 
&c. all over the provinces.” I fuppote 
this muft mean all over the world, or 
all over Europe; which is too lamen- 
tably true. “ In 1794 the belief of 
Jefus will be little known z2mong the 
ms at I believe it will not be de- 
nied that this has been too fatally 
fulfilled, and that among thofe millions 
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who profefs the religion of the Mef- 
fiah, not one in a dozen, either in 
thought, word, or deed, aét with a 
proper regard to his precepts. War, 
avarice, diffipation, pride, ambition, 
&c. &c. are the irreligious purfuits of 
Chriftians of thefe days, and it muft 
be confeffed that the belief of Jefus 
is but little known, even where it is 
moft talked of. 

“In 1795 there will be a great 
ftorm and great trembling.” If it is 
recollected that the winter campaign, 
made by the French, rent Holland 
afunder, and ravifhed Belgium from 
Auftria; in hort, that in this year 
ali Europe feemed on the point of 
being overwhelmed, this appears to 
be fulfilled. 

“ In 1796 all the provinces of 
France and Africa, and all their rivers 
will be blood.” From Africa we only 
know this much, that in 1796 there 
were feveral terrible maffacres on the 
weftern coafts of that quarter of the 
world, and that feveral fhips trading 
from England and America were cut 
off, and all that could be caught were 
maffacred and thrown into the rivers. 
In France we know that the rivers 
were drenched with; the blood of 
battles. 

“ In 1797 there will be another 
conqueror, called Gog and Magog.” 
There appears to me no perfon to 
whom this applies but that extraordi- 
nary man, having youth and age, as 
Gog and Magog, and that it fpecially 
applies to him, appears from his 
fuddenly rifing in that year, and 
accomplifhing conquefts, materially 
changing the fyftems of the moft im- 
portant quarter of the world, and 
which will probably influence the 
future fate of the earth by their 
effects. 

Into the womb of futurity I pretend 


not to look, but with fear and trem- Be 


bling I commiferate the » who 
are to be fmote in this exi year. 
Certainly it would be difficult to fay 
which nation is the moft wicked, and 
sherefore the moft endangered. But 


I firmly believe that the “ land will 
be deftroyed.” Further I will not 
trefj 

I offer thefe fa&ts with diffidence, 
not affuming to myfelf any fuperna- 
tural gifts, nor any profound know. 
ledge, but the plain claim to readi 
and obfervation. _" 

Feb. 21e E. H. N. 


— 
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Stories to read are dele&able, 
Suppofe they nought contain but fable, 
But thofe ftories are 
That truth ytell in good maner. 
Prot. To anc. Baran; 
= 


N the chronicles of the fovereigns 
of the Dekan, of the Bhamenee 


race, it is recorded, that Firoze Khan ~ 


caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king 
in the year of the Hegyra, anfwering 
to the year A. D. 1397; and accord- 
ing to the learned Ferifhta, he took 
upon himfelf the titles of “ Abou ul 
Muzzuffur ul Ghazee Sultaun Feroze 
Roze Afzoon Shah Bhamenee,” which 
titles fignify the victorious servant 
God, champion of the faith, the 
nate sultan of bappy auspices. Of him 
it is alfo reco that he made 
twenty-four glorious campaigns ; was 
a prodigy of ing, an elegant poet, 
a great f{tatefman, eminent in divinity, 
natural philofophy, aftronomy, logic, 
geometry, and botany ; that he could 
read the Bible and New Teitament in 
the Hebrew and Greek tongues ; and 
was, withal, a good muffulman, having 
his Zenanah, or Haram, filled with 
beauties of all nations, Arabs, Circaf. 
fians, Georgians, Turks, Ruflians, 
Chinefe, Englith, Afghans, Rajapoots, 
ngalefe, and others, with all of 
whom, fays Ferifhta, he could con- 
verfe in their own languages, and was 
fo accomplithed as to make every one 
with whom he converfed, deem herfelf 
the moft beloved. i‘ 
at 
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beloved by Timoor, who hed added 

to his dominions the kingdoms of 

Gudjraat and Malva, over which pro- 

vinces he appointed his Vizier the 
ide of his youth, the venerable 
eemun, to prefide. 

In the hands of Jeemun the balance 
was fufpended with impartial hand, 
and by him the wife were confulced, 
and the poor protected; the learned 
received honour, and the ingenious 
were rewarded. Every eye beamed 
complacency, and every tongue pro- 
nounced bieffings on the good vizier 
of the great fultaun Firoze. 

But Jeemun grew difconfolate, 
though the provinces over which he 
prefided were happy. Ambition had 
fired the mind of the pupil of his 
years, and the weight of his fword 
was felt from the banks Pe Bur- 
rumpooter and Carumn to the 
fhores of Canara. The tranfparent 
webs of Bengalla, and the fpices of 
Ceylon; the gems of Goolkonda, and 
the of Arrakan, were accu- 
mulated in fuch abundance, and dif- 
tributed with fo much profufion, that 
the hand of induftry no longer dif- 
turbed the earth with tillage, and the 
people of the Dekan became the moft 
opulent and the moft fplendid of 
Hinduftaan. 

Vidtory, which had produced fo 
much glory to the fulraun, and fo 
much riches to his fubjects, ferved to 
make him the greateit fovereign, and 
them the moft profperous people, in 


kt was the fortune of Firoze to be 
h 


-— eye but that of the vizier, who g 


over Malva. He pined in filent 
forrow ; and joy feemed banifhed from 
his brow, w wife adminiftration 
had kept Malva and Gudjraat from 
the afflictions of war, and caufed their 
fields to bloom with the precious 
abundance of a triple harveit. His 
melancholy became every day more 
vifible, and malice, which had not 
{pared him who had never made an ill 
ufe of his authority, attributed to 
Jeemun the paflion of envy at the 
repeated victories of his mafter and 
pupil, the fultaun Firoze. 
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He ared in public but rarel 
and eae be did, his fteps were Pa 
and folemn, and his eyes were feldom 
averted from the ground. Bufinefs 
of ftate became irkfome to him, and 
he determined to feek an opportunity 
of retiring from the cares of govern. 
ment, in order to obtain, in a total 
feclufion from the world, a releafe 

from the caufe of his forrow. 

Firoze had juft returned from his 
twenty-fourth campaign, and the 
Shahs and Nawaubs of the two penin- 
fulas, and of their ifles, had deputed 
Wakeels to congratulate him on his 
greatnefs. It was at this feafon that 
the venerable Jeemun, hoary with vir- 
tuous years, approached the Mufnud, 
and bending his head thrice to the 
earth, faid, “ Alla is great, and Mah- 
mud is his prophet :—May the fove- 
reign fultaun of happy aufpices, con- 
deicend to hear the prayer of his flave, 
the guide of his youth. Great is the 
power and honour which the fultaua 
has beftowed ; and his fervant has left 
the gardens of Malva and Gudjraat 
more fruitful than he found them. 
Will the mafter of the Dekan, the 
conqueror of fo many fovereigns, 
fuffer his fervant to retire into foli- 
tude, and die in the tranquility of 

ace and years!” 

The fultaun heard the inftructor of 
his youth with anxiety and emotion, 
and conjured him to put away the 
cares of age, to fojourn in his court, 
and, as he had been the guardian of 
his infancy, now to partake of his 


po & 

o which the vizier replied, “Great 
is the glory of the fovereign of the 
Bhamenee race, but much greater is 
that of Firoze, in all eyes but that of 
his flave. Let not the guide of his 
infancy be bound to obfcure that 
glory. Lethim retire. Jeemun has 
feen too much of the fruit of ambition 
to tafte of the intoxicating juices 
which it diftils Let thy fervant 
withdraw. The longeft life is fearcely 
fufficient to prepare for death ; how 
painful is it for the foul to dic daily 
within itfelf, with the millions who 
fall 
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fall at the nod of ambition? How 
many tortures does he feel who counts 
only the death and wounds, the 

idows and orphans that mourn, 
while the conqueror marches in tri- 
umph, efcorted by a thoufand ele- 
peo with houdahs of pure gold? 

h! what avails it to age, that he 
fhould linger out a few fhort years in 
ufelefs fplendour? Let him rather go 
and watch the ants in the fhades of 
retirement, and preferve their ceme- 
teries from the deftrutive ftep of the 
heedlefs traveller, who fcatters the 
labours of their induftry abroad with 
his foot, or deftroys them, innocent 
as they are, for ever. The enjoy- 
ments of public life are unfubftantial 
and evanefcent, as the colours of the 
bow that indicates fhowers. Let thy 
flave then forget it, and be forgotten, 
fince it is not in his power to do all 
that would make him happy.” Jeemun 
again bent his head thrice to the 
earth, raifed his hands with reve- 
rence thrice to his forehead, and ftood 
filent. 

It is recorded in the Chronicles, 
that the Sultaun Firoze turned 
and trembled when he heard the fo- 
lemn words of Jeemun the vizier, 
venerable and wife; the Mufnud, at 
whofe footftool the nations bowed 
with homage, fhook, and he looked 
round upon the minifters and Imaums, 
his Naibs and Jamutdaars, with a 
countenance that bent every eye to 
the ground with awe. No one ven- 
Pa to fpeak ; but after fome reflec- 
tion the fultaun thus began. 

“ Jeemun, father of my knowledge 


_ and book of my mind! Thy leffons 


ftruck early into my heart. They 
were banifhed for a while from me by 
that abfence which has been fo for- 
tunate for Malva, and fo unfortunate 
for furrounding nations. I am alarmed 
as a man waking from a dream that 
he is on the verge of an aby(fs, and 
urged forward by an irrefiftible force. 
I am, as thou art, but a man—an ant 
of a little hill; my life is but as a 


~ moment in the fpace of eternity ;— 


and I fee, in the words which thy 


wifdom has delivered, how fruitlefs 
are all my glories compared with 
thine; but depart not from me. Take 
the palace prepared for thy refidence, 
and be to the Dekan the protedtor 
that thou haft been to Malva and 
Gudjraat ; I will meditate on thy 
requeft; and, if thou art refolved to 
retire, may he who illuminates the 
minds of his prophets teach me to 
profit more by thy advice than I have 
hitherto done.” 

On the fixth day Jeemun, having 
received no command from the ful- 
taun Firoze, again prefented him{tlf 
at the foot of the throne. He affumed 
an air more cheerful, and makin 
three reverend falams, thus addreff 
himfelf to the fultaun. 

“ Will the fultaun of happy aufpices 
forgive once more the intrufion of his 
fervant. Remaining fo long doubtful 
of his intention to comply with the 
defires.of Jeemun, honoured with fo 
many favours, the voice of the ful- 
taun’s fubjeéts of Malva hath again 
called his fervant before him. Great 
are the cares of power, and the mife- 
ries of that nation over which only 
one mortal eye watches, and upon 
whom fo many thoufands prey. Many 
are the mifchiefs which one faithful 
fervant may ward off from his lord, 
and numerous are the bleffings which 
his diligence and fidelity may difpenfe. 
The fultaun’s fervant hath learned 
from the wifdom of the Imaum Aukel 
of Furrokabad, that his duties to the 
fultaun donot ceafe at difcretion ; 
but that as the fultaun is the repre- 
fentative of the words of the prophet, 
his viziers and fervants fhould never 
ceafe to be the agents of his good 
works. The fervant of the fultaun is 
not, therefore, now defirous to feek 
folitude; but, from this venerable 
Imaum, who now ftands at the fide of 
thy fervant, he has learned to 
the honours he poffeffed, to look back 
with fatisfation on what he has done, 
and to hope to contribute yet more 
to the true glory of the fultaun, by 
promoting the happinefs, and prevent- 
ing the ruin, of his people.” 


For 
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THE TIMES. 
I CANNOT refrain expreffing my 
furprife at the enc nt 


given to Quack-Doctors their 
noftrums, in this enlightened age. 
Many citizens, as well as phyficians, 
bear experimental teftimony to their 
baneful effects. The rage for making 

old, by means of the philofopher’s 
was fucceeded by the feductive 
hope of prolonging life to an ante- 
diluvian age, by an univerfal medicine. 
The elixir proprietatis of Paracelfus 
promifed immortality to man, and a 
fubverfion of that law of the Almighty, 
that condemns him to death; until 
Paraceifus himfelf died, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. The nume- 
rous tribe then difappeared.—The 
crown of England has long affumed 
the right of granting patents for the 
benefit of fuch as make ufeful difco- 
veries in the arts; hence, as a reward 
for the inventor’s ingenuity, he is en- 
titled to the exclufive right of vending 
the fruits of his difcovery, whether of 
a machine or medicine. <A fruitful 
zra this for the origin of quackery. 
Coopers, coblers, barbers, and porters 
now had a refource for fubfiftence, 
independent of their former occupa- 
tion; and foon began to iffue forth 
their Britifh Oil, Anderfon’s Pills, 
Dalby’s Carminative, Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, Bateman’s and Jefuits’ Drops, 
and a hundred others, with forged 
certificates and affidavits of cures, 
performed on perfons afflicted with 
difeafes, hitherto the opprobiria medi- 
corum. How have thefe arcana been 
kept in repute fo long, and found 
their way in fuch numbers acrofs the 
Atlantic? Is it not by the difcovery 
and vehicle of weak minds, capable of 
being impofed on by thefe noftrum 
venders? I reluctantly muft anfwer 
in the affirmative ; for it is a melan- 
choly truth, that fuperftition always 
bears a due proportion to ignorance. 
Many vain attempts have been made 
by regular bred phyficians (and I dare 
fay, many an inward with) to have 


them extirpated from the world, and 
buried in oblivion—but their number 
feems to increafe. The reafon is, 
becaufe medical men are the moft 
improper part of the community to 
to exclaim againft them. Why? 
Becaufe they can be had for half the 
price of their prefcriptions: and, if a 
child falutes us with its cries on its 
entrance into our world, it is not 
worth while to fend for a doctor to 
quiet it: give it a dofe of Doctor 
Benjamin Godfrey's Cordial ; that will 
anfwer every purpofe; it cures the 
gripes, loofenefs, cholic, and every 
thing elfe, and puts it to a quiet, eafy, 
[everlafting] fleep. 

Becaufe a prefcription comes to 
more money than a bottle of cordial, 
the phyfician is allowed to be alto- 
gether devoid of a moral faculty. 
“ He would not care how much 
people were in the habit of curing 
themfelves by patent medicines, if it 
did not diminifh the number of his 
prefcriptions.” Do not miftake, fel- 
low citizens ; for you may reft affured, 
when you hear a phyfician exclaim 
againft thefe poifons, that he is not 
actuated by lucrative motives ; for if 
he was, he certainly would find it 
more to his intereft to recommend 
thefe diabolical medicines, as the moft 
ready way to initiate himfelf, or 
increafe his practice. I do not hefitate 
to fay, that there is not a phyfician 
in practice who has not known thefe 
medicines obftruét, or fubvert the 
operations of nature in curing a dif- 
eafe ; and who has not been called in 
to relieve fome new diforder, when, 
had it not been for thefe noftrums, 
his attendance would not have been 
fought after. But have thefe medi- 
cines never done good, or have they 
not been known to cure a difeafe? 
Yes—and fo have blind men been 
known, to kill birds, by throwing a 
ftone. We certainly fhould accufe 
ourtelves of folly, if we were to em- 
ploy a fhip-carpenter to mend a clock : 
but we do not fo readily accufe our- 
felves when we employ a quack or his 
noftruin to cure a difeafee We know 

that 
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that a perfon who profeffes the bufi- 
nefs of clock-mending, is but an indif- 
ferent hand at it, unlefs he underft nds 
well all the parts of the machinery. 
He muft know if they be of their 
natural fize, fhape, and fituation ; 
what proportion they bear to each 
other; and which is out of order, 
when the ceafes te perform her motions 
aright. The fame is applicable to the 
human body in difeafe. The watch- 


maker muft alfo have made the bufi-* 
nefs his peculiar ftudy: fo muft the 

fician. The fcience of medicine 
is like a circle ; the knowledge of one 


part muft depend on a knowledge of 








Substitutes for Classical Education. 
1. NATUR AS History—either 
real objects, or pictures, ex- 
plained in order. 

2. Civil History—The moft im- 
preffive moral leffons felected, and the 
whole connected and illuftrated by 

ical tables, maps, plans, &c. 

3. Experimental Philosophy—which, 
appealing to the fenfes, ought to bé 
one of the firft objects. 

4. English Stylem—A point of the 
firft importance, and of no {mall ex- 
tent—not only to underftand, but to 
be expert in all the accuracy, and de- 
ficacy, and force, of our own language. 
For the attainment of which, as in 
the cuftomary education of the Greeks, 
the fineft parts of our beft authors, in 
verfe and profe, may be committed to 
memory and reci nd afterwards 
imitated at leifure with the pen. 

« Modern languages—fo neceffa 
in \raffic, converfation, and fome of 
them replete with information. 

6. Geometry, Algebra, Logic.—The 
laft treated as a prattical art, appli- 
cable to department of human 
life, and taught by coptous examples 
and exercifes. 

7+ Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture. 
The feveral operations viewed, and 
afterwards purfued in books, improve- 
ments confidered, &c. 

8. A greater attention to Gymnastics. 








Substitutes for Classical Education. €9'c. 


the whole. The cooper’s adz is an 
ufeful inftrument, but it requires dex- 
terity to ufe it to advantage. So are 
thefe noftrums powerful medicines, 
but they require fkill in their exhibi- 
tion. I leave it to you, mty fellow 
citizens, to fuggeft a plan for the 
eff-Cual annihilation of thefe dinger- 
ous medicines ; but were I a phyfician, 
for reafons affigned, I fhould ma v4 
have hefitated in expreffing my dif- 
approbation of the ufe of them. I 
only want you to be careful how you 
handle edged tools, and above all, to 
avoid the transgression of the sixth 
Commandment. 

An Observer of the Times. 





On the Antiquity of the Tin-Trade. 
From Maurice's Indian Antiquities. 
A late Publication. 

HIS valuable article of commerce 
owes its name to an Oriental 
word intended to denote the appear- 
ance which it bore to thofe Atiatic 
traders who firft e for tin the 
mines of the Caffiterides and Corn 
wall: for, when brought in its crude 
ftate from thofe mines, it is of a dark 
colour, and, when wafhed, refembles 
flime or mud. Pliny and other an- 
cient naturalifts denominate it plum- 
bum album, white lead, and, in truth, 
lead and filver are faid by the chemift 
to enter largely into the compofition 
of this ore. We read of no other 
country that anciently produced tin, 

at leaft, in fuch abundance and purit 
as the Britifh ifles, nor of any ale 
who extenfively traded im it, except 
the Phenicians; and that trade muft 
have commenced early indeed, fince 
it is enumerated other metals 
that paffed through the purifying fire 
in the Pentateuch of Mofes *, which 
cannot be dated lefs than 1400 years 
before Chrift. It is alfo mentioned 
by wares who had too accurate 
a knowl] of the flive im- 
provement of snail te: sats and 


* Numb. chap. xxxi. v. 22. 
¢ Homer's Il. lib, ii. v. 25. 
{ciences, 
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{ciences, to affign any difcoveries to 
an improper age. But, when thofe 
mines are well examined, they exhibit 
internal teftimony of the remote, I 
had almoft faid the incalculable, period 
at which they have been wrought ; 
for, in digging to the depth of fifty 
fathoms, the miners frequently meet 
with large timbers ftillentire. Thefe 
are vulgarly fuppofed to have been 

ted there by the waters of the 
deluge: but that idea tends to violate 
M. de Luc’s rational hypothefis, which 
fuppofes that deluge to have been 
effected by the finking down of thie 
ancient Continents ; and, without go- 
ing quite fo far back in the annals of 
time, we may reafonably enough con- 
clude them to have been left there by 
Phenician workmen, the props and 
pillars of the exhiufted mines,efpecially 
when we read, ip the fame author, 
that pick-axes, brafs nails, and other 
utenfils, are found, at the ateft 
depths, intermixed with thofe tim- 

rs *, 

Tin is in itfelf fo beautiful a metal, 
forms fuch elegant domeftic utenfils, 
the moft elegant next to filver, and in 
the various proceffes it undergoes by 
fire makes fo confiderable an ingre- 
dient in other manufactures, that the 
folicitude of all nations, and efpecially 
thofe addicted to commerce, to obtain 
it is by no means to be wondered at. 
The great ufe indeed of tin and the 
preparations made from it in the va- 
rious branches of trade and manufac- 
tures, particularly in painting, gilding, 
and pottery, as well as in the fcience 
of chemiftry, and anciently in that of 
medicine, though, from its poifonous 
qualities, gener:lly and juftly rejected 
by the modern practitioner, is too well 
known to be here infifted on. The 
Tyrians themfelves are fuppofed, by 
folutions of this metal, to have greatly 
enhanced and fixed the beautiful co- 
lour of their purple dye ¢, and our own 
manufadtured broad-cloth is affirmed 
to owe its decided fuperiority in the 


* See Chiidrey’s Natural Hiftory, p. 8. 

+ See Pryce’s Mineralogia Coraubienfis, 
pz. >! 
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murkets of Europe to its being dyed 
in the grain, as it is called, in liquids, 
where this metal has formed a princi- 


pal ingredient. 


On the different Species of Phobia. 


D*® CULLEN has divided the 
Hydrophobia into two fpecies. 
The principal fpecies is that difeafe 
which is communicated by the bite of 
a mad animal, and which is accom- 
panied with a dread of water. With- 
out detraGing from the merit of Dr. 
Cullen, I cannot help thinking that 
the genus of the difeafe which he has 
named Hydrophobia, fhould have been 
Puosta, and that the number, and 
names of the fpecies, fhould have been 
taken from the names of the objects 
of fear or averfion. In conformity 
to this idea, I fhall define Phobia to 
be “a fear of an imaginary evil, or 
an undue fear of a real one.” The 
following fpecies appear to belong 
to it. 

1. The Cat Puosra. I: will be 
unneceffary to mention inftances of 
the prevalence of this diftemper. I 
know fevera] gentlemen of unqueftion- 
able courage, who have retreated a 
thopfand times from the fight of a 
cat; and who have even difcovered 
figns of fear and terror upon being 
confined in a room with a cat that 
was out of fight. 

2. The Rat Puopia is a more 
common difeafe than the firft {pecies 
that has been mentioned: It is pecy- 
liar, in fome meafure, to the female 
fex. I know feveral ladies who never 
fail to difcover their terror by fcream- 
ing at the fight of.a rat; and who 
cannot even fleep within the noife of 
that animal. 

3. The Insecr Puosia. This 
difeafe is peculiar to the female fex. 
A fpider—a flea—or a mufqueto, 
alighting upon a lady’s neck, has often 
produced an hyfterical fit. To com- 
penfate for this defect, in the confti- 
tutions of certain ladies, nature has 
kindly endowed them with the higheft 
degree of courage, with refpect to the 
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great object of religious fear. They 
are “ provoke even Omnipotence to 
arms,” by irreverently taking his 
name in vain in common converfation. 
Hence our ears are often grated by 
thofe ladies, with the exclamations of 
“ Good God !""-—“ God preferve me !”’ 
— O Lord !” &c. &c. upon the moft 
trifling occafions. Dr. Young feems 
to have had this fpecies of Infect 
Phobia in his eye, when he cries out, 
“ Say, O! my mufe—fay whence fuch 
boldnefs fprings,— 
* Such daring courage—in fach tim'rous 
things? 
** Start from a feather—from an insect fly— 
** A match for nothing—but, the Deity !” 


- 4 The Opor Puosta is a very 
frequent difeafe with all claffes of 
people. There are few men or women 
to whom f{mells of fome kind are not 
difagreeable. Old cheefe has often 
produced palenefs and tremor in a 
full fed gueft. - There are odors from 
certain flowers that produce the fame 
effe&ts: hence it is not altogether a 
figure to fay, that there are perfons 
who “ die of a rofe in aromatic pain.” 

s- The Dirt Puosia. This dif- 
eafe is peculiar to certain ladies, efpe- 
cially to fuch as are of low Dutch 
extraction. They make every body 
miferable. around them with their 
exceflive cleanlinefs: the whole of 
their lives is one continued warfare 
with dirt—their rooms refound at all 
hours with the noife of {crubbing 
brufhes, and their entries are ob- 
ftruted three times a week, with 
tubs and buckets. I have heard of 
‘women, afflicted with this difeafe, who 
fat conftantly in their kitchens, left 
they fhould dirty their parlours. I 
once faw-one of thofe women in New- 
Jerfey, fall down upon her knees, 
with a houfe cloth in her hand, and 
wipe away fuch of the liquid parts of 
the food as fell upon the floor from 
a company of gentlemen, that dined 
in her houfe; muttering, at the fame 
time, the moft terrible complaints, in 
low Dutch, of the beaftly manners of 
her guefts. I have heard of a woman 
in the fame fate, who never received 


a vifit from any perfons who did not 
leave their fhoes at her door in muddy 
weather. She always had a pair of 
flippers placed at the door, for her 
vifitors to put on, till their thoes were 
cleaned by a fervant. 

6. The Rum Puosta is a very 
rare diftemper. I have known only 
five inftances of it in the courfe of my 
life. The f{mell of rum, and of fpiritu. 
ous liquors of all kinds, produced u 
on thefe perfons, ficknefs and diftrefs, 
If it were poffible to communicate this 
diftemper as we do the fmall-pox, by 
inoculation, what an immenfe revenue 
would Le: derived from it by phy- 
ficians, provided every perfon in our 
country who is addicted to the in- 
temperate ufe of fpirits, were com- 
pelled to fubmit to that operation ! 

7. The Water Puosta. This 
a includes not the dread of 

wallowing, but of crossing water. 
I have known fome people, who fweat 
with terror in trolling an ordinary 
ferry, Peter the Great of Mufcovy 
laboured under this difeafe ‘in ‘early 
life, As a variety of this fpecies of 
Water Phobia, may be confidered 
that averfion from drinking water, 
which we fometimes obferve in fome 
men, without being accompanied with 
a fimilar diflike to artificial liquors. I 
recalle&t once to have heard of a phy- 
fician in this city, who told a gentle- 
man that was afflicted with a dropfy, 
juft before he tapped him, that he ex- 
pected to draw off not lefs than three 
gallons of water from him—“ Of wine 
you mean, doctor, faid he ; for I have 
not drank that quantity of water thefe 
twenty years.” 

8. The Soro Prosia; by which 
I mean the dread of folitude. This 
diftemper is peculiar to perfons of 
vacant minds, and guilty confciences. 
Such people cannot bear to be alone, 
efpecially if the horror of ficknefs is 
added to the pain of attempting to 
think, or to the terror of thinking. 

g- The Power Puosta. This 
diftemper belongs to certain dema- 
gogues. Perfons afflicted with it, 
confider power as an evil—they abhor 
even 





not 
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éven the fight of an officer of go- 
vernment. 

10. The Faction Puosia. This 
difeafe is peculiar to perfons of an 
oppofite character to thofe who are 
afraid of power. It difcovers itfelf 
in undue fears of mobs, infurreétions, 
and fuch other things as may affect 
the order and ftability of governments. 

11. The Want Puonta. This 
difeafe is confined chiefly to old people. 
It is not the father of Triftram Shan- 
dy alone who wipes the fweat from 
his face, and examines both fides of 
a guinea every time he pays it away. 
There are few old men who part with 
money without feeling fome of the 
fymptoms of an intermitting fever. 
This diftemper has arifen to fuch a 
height, as to furnifh the moft enter- 
taining and ludicrous fcenes in plays 
and novels. I have heard of an old 
gentleman in London, who had above 
£20,000 in the funds, who fold a 
valuable library a year or two before 
he died; and gave as a reafon for it, 
that he was afraid he fhould not have 
enough to bury him without making 
that addition to his fortune. 

r2e The Doctor Puosta. This 
diftemper is often complicated with 
other difeafes. It arifes, in fome 
inftances, from the dread of taking 
phyfic, or of fubmitting to the reme- 
dies of bleeding and bliftering. In 
fome inftances I have known it oc- 
cafioned by a defire fick people feel 
of deceiving themfelves, by being 
kept in ignorance of the danger of 
their diforders. It might be fuppofed, 
that, “ the dread of a long bill” was 
one caufe of the Do&tor Phobia; but 
this excites terror in the minds of but 
few people : for who ever thinks of 
paying a doctor, while he can ufe his 
money to advantage in another way ! 
It is remarkable this Doétor Phobia 
always goes off as foon as a patient is 
fenfible of his danger. The doctor, 
then, becomes an object of refpect 
and attachnient, inftead of horror. 

13. The Boop Puosta. There 
is a native dread of the fight of blood 
ia every human creature, implanted 


probably for the wife purpofe of pre- 
venting our injuring or d ft-oving 
ourfeives, or others. Children cry 
oftener from feeing their blood, than 
from the pain occafioned by falls or 
blows. Valuable medicines are ftamp- 
ed with a difagreeable tafte to prevent 
their becoming ineffe¢tual from habit, 
by being ufed as condiments or articles 
of diet. In like manner, Blood-letting 
as a remedy, is defended from being 
ufed improperly, by the terror which 
accompanies its ufe. Thisterror rifes 
to fuch a degree as fometimes to pro- 
duce palenefs and faintnefs when it 
is prefcribed as a remedy. However 
unpopular it may be, it is not con- 
trary to nature, for fhe relieves herfelf 
when oppreffed, by fpontaneous dif- 
charges of blood from the nofe, and 
other parts of the body. The ob- 
jections to it therefore appear to be 
founded lefs in the judgments than in 
the fears of fick people. 

14. The TaunpEeR Puosra. This 
{fpecies is common to all ages, and to 
both fexes: I have feen it produce 
the moft diftrefling appearances and 
emotions upon many people. I know 
a man, whom the fight of a black 
cloud in the morning, in the feafon of 
thunder-gufts, never fails to make me- 
lancholy during the whole of the 
enfuing day. 

ts. The Home Puosia. This 
difeafe belongs to all thofe men who 
prefer tavern, to domeftic fociety, 
and to all thofe women who {pend 
the principal part of their time in 
morning, and afternoon vifits, or in 
long evening parties, at the theatre, or 
in tumultuous meetings of any kind. 

16. The Cuurcu Pooeta. This 
difeafe has become epidemic in the 
city of Philadelphia: hence we find 
half the city flying in chariots, phae- 
tons, chairs, and even ftage-waggons, 
as well as on horfe-back, from the 
churches, every Sunday in fummer, 
as foon as they are opened for divine 
worfhip. In the winter, when it is 
more difficult to efcape the horror of 
looking into an open church, we ob- 
ferve our citizens drowning their , 
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of the church, in plentiful entertain- 
ments. A fhort ftory will fhew the 
prevalence of this diftemper in Phila- 
delphia. The Sunday after the inhabi- 
tants of Charlefton arrived here, dur- 
ing the late war, they affembled to 
worfhip God in one of our churches. 
A young lady (one of the company) 
was furprifed at feeing no faces but 
fuch as had been familiar to her in her 
own ftate, in the chirch, but very 
kindly afcribed it to the politenefs of 
the ladies and gentlemen of Philadel- 
phia, who had that day given up their 
feats to accommodate the Carolina 
ftrangers. 

17. The Guost Puosta. This 
diftemper is moft common among fer- 
vants and children. It manifefts itfelf 
chiefly in pafling by grave-yards, and 
old empty lioufes. I have heard of a 
few inftances of grown people, and of 
nen of cultivated underftandings, who 
have been afflicted with this fpecies of 
Phobia. 'Phyficians who have facri- 
ficed the lives of their patients through 
careleffnefs, rafhnefs, or ignorance ;— 
as alfo witneffes who have convicted 
by their evidence—judges who have 
condemned by their influence—and 
kings and governors who have exe- 
cuted by their power, innocent per- 
fons, through prejudice or refentment, 
are all deeply affected with the Ghoft 
Phobia. Generals of armies, and mi- 
litary butchers, who make war only 
to gratify ambition or avafice, are 
likewife fubje& to paroxyfms of this 
diforder. The late king of Praffia, 
upon a certain occafion, abufed his 
guards moft intemperately, for con- 
ducting him from a review through a 
grave-yard. The reflection on the 
number of men whom his power and 
fword had configned to the manfions 
of death, produced in his majefty, this 
Ghoft Phobia in all its horrors. 

18. The Deatu Puosta. The 
fear of death is natural to man—but 
there are degfees of it which conftitute 
adisease. It prevails chiefly among 
the rich—the luxurious—and the pro- 
fane. A man of pleafure in the city 
of New-York, ufed frequently to fay 


in his convivial moments, that “ thi 
world would be a moft delightful 
place to live in, if it were not for that 
curfed thing called death—it comes 
in and fpoils all.” The late king of 
Pruffia always concealed his occafional 
indifpofitions from his fubjects, left he 
fhould be led after them to conneé& 
the idea of his ficknefs with that of 
his death. I have heard of a man, 
who poffeffed this Death Phobia in fo 
high a degree, that he never would 
fee his friends when they were fick— 
avoided feeing funerals—and, upon 
one occafion, threatened to kick a 
fexton of a church out of his houfe, 
for inviting him to the burial of one 
of his neighbours.——It is remark- 
able, that even old age, with all its 
infirmities, will not fubdue this difeafe 
in fome people. The late Dr. ert 
fon difcovered the moft unphilofophi- 
cal as well as unchriftian fear of dving, 
in the 73d year of his age: and the 
late Dr. P————,_ after having lived 
84 years, went from Edinburgh to 
Padua in Italy, in order, by exercife 
and a change of climate, to protra& 
the hour of his diffolution. 

For thefe maladies of the mind, 
there are two infallible remedies, viz. 
reafon and religion. The former is 
the fure antidote of fuch of them as 
originate in folly,—while the latter is 
effeGiual in thofe fpecies, which are 
derived from vice. “I fear Gop 
(faid Pafcal) and therefore I have no 
other fear.”——A belief in God’s pro- 
vidence, and a conftant reliance upon 
his power and goodnefs, impart a com- 
pofure and firmnefs to the mind which 
render it incapable of being moved 
by all the real, or imaginary evils of 
life. 
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The Price of a Victory-——From Dr. 
Aikin's Winter Evening Amuse- 
ments. 


(5% news! great news! glorious 
news! critd young Ofwald, as 
he entered his father’s houfe. We 
have got a complete victory, and have 
killed I don’t know how many thou- 
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fands of the enemy ; and we are to 
have bonfires and illuminations ! 

And fo, faid his father, you think 
that killing a great many thoufands 
of human creatures is a thing to be 
very glad about. 

Os. No—I do not quite think fo, 
neither ; but furely it is right to be 
glad that our country has gained a 
great advantage. 

F. No doubt it is right to with well 
to our country, as far as its profperity 
can be promoted without injuring the 
reft of mankind. But wars are very 
feldom to the real advantage of an 
nation; and when they are ever fo 
ufeful or neceffary, fo many dreadtul 
evils attend them, that a humane man 
will fcarcely rejoice in them, if he 
confiders at all on the fubject. 

Os. But if our enemies would do 
us a great deal of mifchief, and we 
prevent it by ene them, have not 
we a right to be glad of it ? 

F. Alas! we are in general little 
judges which of the parties has the 
moft mifchievous intentions. Com- 
monly they are both in the wrong, 
and fuccefs will make both of them 
unjuft and unreafonable. But putting 
that out of the queftion, he who re- 
joices in the event of a battle, rejoices 
in the mifery of many thoufands of his 
fpecies ; and the thought of that fhould 
make him paufe a little. Suppofe a 
furgeon were to come, with a fmiling 
countenance, and tell us triumphantly 
that he had cut off half a dozen legs 
to-day—what would you think of 
him? 

Os. 1 fhould think him very hard- 
hearted. 

F. And yet thofe operations are 
done for the benefit of the fufferers, 
and by their own defire. But in a 
battle, the probability is, that none 
of thofe engaged on either fide have 
any intereft at all in the caufe they 
are fighting for, and moft of them 
come there becaufe they cannot help 
it. In this battle that you are fo 
rejoiced about, there have been ten 
thoufand men killed upon the fpot, 
and nearly as many wounded, 


Os. On both fides, 

F. Yes—but they are men on both 
fides. Confider now, that the ten 
thoufand fent out of the world in 
this morning’s work, though they are 
prft feeling themfelves, have left pro- 
bably two perfons each, on an ave- 
rage, to lament their lofs, either pa- 
rents, wives, or children. Here are 
then twenty thoufand people made 
unhappy at one ftroke, on their ac- 
count. This, however, is hardly fo 
dreadful to think of as the condition 
of the wounded. At the moment we 
are talking, eight or ten thoufand 
more are lying in agony, torn with 
fhot or gafhed with cuts, their wounds 
all feftering, fome hourly to die a 
moft excruciating death, others to 
linger in torture weeks and months, 
wa many doomed to drag on a mifer- 
able exiftence for the reft of their 
lives, with difeafed and mutilated 
bodies. 

Os. This is fhocking to think of, 
indeed ! 

F. When you light your candles, 
then, this evening, think what they 
cost. 

Os. But every body elfe is glad, 
and feem to think nothing of thefe 
things. 

F. True—they do not think of 
them. If they did, I cannot fuppofe 
they would be fo void of feeling as to 
enjoy themfelves in merriment when 
fo many of their fellow-creatures are 
made miferable. Do you not remem- 
ber when poor Dickens had his leg 
broken to pieces by a loaded waggon, 
how all the town pitied him? 

Os. Yes, very well. I could not 
fleep the night after for thinking of 
him. 

F. But here are thoufands fuffering 
as much as he, and we fcarce beftow 
a fingle thought on them. If any one 
of thefe poor creatures were before 
our eyes, we fhould probably feel 
much more than we now do for all 
together. Shall I tell you a ftory of 
a foldier’s fortune, that came to my 
knowledge ? 

Os. Yes—pray do. 


F. In 
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F. In the village where I went to 
{chool, there was an honeft induftrious 
weaver and his wife, who had an only 
fon, named Walter, juft Come to 
man’s eftate. Walter was a good and 
dutiful lad, and a clever workman, fo 
that he was a great help to his parents. 
One unlucky day, having gone to the 
next market town with fome work, 
he met with a companion, who took 
him to the alehoufe and treated him, 
As he was coming away, a recruiting 
ferjeant entered the room, who feeing 
Walter to be a likely young fellow, 
had a great mind toentrap him. He 
peitondod him to fit down again and 
to take a glafs with him; and kept 
him in talk with fine ftories about a 
foldier’s life, till Walter got fuddled 
before he was aware. The ferjeant 
then clapt a fhilling into his hand to 
drink his majefty’s health, and told 


him he was enlified. He was kept. 


there all night, and next morning was 
takeri before a magiftrate to be {worn 
in. Walter had now become fober, 
and was very forry for what he had 
done ; but he was told that he could 
not get off without paying a guinea 
fmart-money. This he knew not how 
to raife; and being likewife afraid and 
afhamed to face his friends, he took 
the oath and bounty money, and 
marched away with the ferjeant with- 
out ever returning home. His poor 
father and mother, when they heard 
of the affair, were almoft heart-broken; 
and a young woman in the village 
who was his {weet-heart, had like to 
have gone diftracted. Walter fent 
them a line from the firft ftage, to bid 
them farewell, and comfort them. 
He joined his regiment, which foon 
embarked for Germany, where it con- 
tinued till the peace. Walter once 
or twice fent word home of his wel- 
fare, but for the laft year nothing was 
heard of him. 

Os. Where was he then? 

F. You fhall hear. One fummer’s 
evening, a man in an old red coat, 
hobbling on crutches, was feen t 
enter the village. His countenance 





was pale and fickly, his cheeks hol 
low, and his whole appearance befpoke 
extreme wretchednefs. Several people 
gathered round him, looking earneftly 
in his face. ape. thefe, a young 
woman, having gazed at him a While, 
cried out, “ My Walter!” and fainted 
away. Walter fell on the ground 
befide her. His father and mother 
being fetched by fome of the fpecta- 
tors, came and took him in their arms, 
weeping bitterly. I faw the whole 
fcene, and fhall never forget it. At 
length the neighbours helped them 
into the houfe, where Walter told 
them the following ftory. 

“ At the laft great battle that our 
troops gained in Germany, I was 
among the firft engaged, and received 
a fhot that broke my.thigh. I fell, 
and prefently after our regiment was 
forced to retreat. A fquadron of the 
enemy’s horfe came galloping down 
upon us. A trooper making a blow 
at me with his fabre as J lay, I lifted 
up my arm to fave my head, and got 
a cut which divided all the finews at 
the back of my wrift. Soon after, the 
ehemy wete driven back, and came 
acrof$ us agains A horfe fet his foot 
on my fide, and broke three of my 
ribs. The action was long and bloody, 
and the wounded on both fides were 
left on the field all night. A dreadful 
night it was to me, you may think! 
I had fainted through lofs of blood, 
and when I recovered, I was tor- 
mented with thirft, and the cold air 
made my wounds {mart intolerably. 
About noon next day, waggons came 
to cafty away thofe who remained 
alive; and I, with a number of others, 
was put into one to be conveyed to 
the next town. The motion of the 
carriage was terrible for my broken 
bones—every jolt went to my heart. 
We were taken to an hofpital, which 
was crammed as full as it could hold ; 
and we fhould all have been fuffocated 
with the heat and ftench, had not a 
fever broke out, which foon thinned 
ur numbers. I took it, and was 
wice given over ; however, I {truggled 
thr ough. 
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through. But my wounds proved 
fo diffcult to honk, shat it was almoft 
a twelvemonth before I could be dif- 
charged. A great deal of the bone of 
my thigh came away in fplinters, and 
Jeft the limb crooked and ufelefs as 
you fee. I entirely loft the ufe of 
three fingers on my right hand; and 
my broken ribs made me ie blood a 
long time, and have left a cough and 
diffeulty of breathing, which I believe 
will bring me to my grave. I was 
fent home and difcharged from the 
army, and I have begged 'my way 
hither as well as I could.. I am to 

that the peace ‘has left the affairs of 
my country juft as they were before ; 
but who will reftore me my health 
and limbs? I am put on the lift for a 
Chelfea penfioner, which will fupport 
me, if I live to receive it, without 
being a burden to my friends. That 
is all that remains for Walter now !” 

Os. Poor Walter! What became 
of him afterwards? 

F. The wound of his thigh broke 
out afreth, and difcharged more fplin- 
ters, after a great deal of pain and 
fever. As winter came on, his cough 
increafed. He wafted to a fkeleton, 
and died the next {pring. ° The young 
woman, his fweet-heart, fat up with 
him every night to the laft ; and foon 
after his death fhe fell into a confump- 
tion, ahd followed him. The old 
people, deprived of the ftay and com- 
fort of their age, fell into defpair and 
poverty, and were taken into the 
workhoufe, where they ended their 
days. 

This was the hiftory of Walter the 
Soldier. It has been that of thoufands 
more ; and will be that of many a 
poor fellow, over whofe fate you are 
now rejoicing. Such is the price of 
a Victory. 

—<— 


An Account of the remarkable Dwarf 


lately exbibited in Poiladelpbiaa— 
From the Medical Repository. 


CALE PHILIPS, a remark-, 


able dwarf, has been exhibited as 
an object of curiofity, to feveral thou- 


fand {peCtators in this city, during the 
courfe of laft December. He is feven 
years old, between twenty-fix and 
twenty-feven inches high, and his 
weight, as taken in the courfe of the 
Jaft autumn, was twelve pounds, in- 
cluding his clothes. His figure, thus 
diminutive, difplays a pleafing and 
elegant proportion; and his face, 
though thin and long, is made up of 
ular and agreeable features, cor- 
siendion to his age rather than fize, 
and indicating a degree of maturity, 
in point of evolution, much beyond 
his years. His complexion and hair 
are light, his eyes blue, and his general 
afpe& delicate. The palms of his 
hands and foles of his feet have ac- 
quired much of the hardnefs, and the 
former are a good deal marked with 
the lines, belonging to adult age. On 
infpection of his body, undreffed, no 
deformity or deficiency could be dif- 
covered ; but, on the contrary, the 
utmoft completenefs and fymmetry of 
every part. He is active, playful, 
fprizhtly, and very irafcible. In ge- 
neral, he is averfe to any minute ex- 
amination of vifitors; and is com- 
monly occupied in the fports of chil- 
dren, to which he is devoted in a re- 
markable degree. His voice is fhrill, 
and Jefs articulate than common at 
his age. His mental attainments 
appear to fall rather below the ordi- 
nary ftandard, at his age. 
‘ In his travels, as a public {pectacle, 
this dwarf is fuperintended by his 
maternal grand-parents. The grand- 
father is a large and robuft man, aged 
56 years; the grand-mother is about 
the middle fize, and aged 54. Both 
of them are now in good health, and 
have generally been fo throughout 
their lives. Thefe perfons give the 
following account of their grand-child. 
They ftate that he was born at 
Bridgewater, Maffachufetts, on the 
14th of January, 1791; that the 
father of child is of the common 
fize, the mother rather above it ; the 
former 24, the latter 26 years of age 
when the child was born, and both of 


good health and found conftitutions— 
tha: 
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that thefe parents had two children 
before this dwarf, and three fince, all 
of them healthy and of ufual fize, and 
of whom four ftill furvive—that all 
the circumftances of geftation and 
parturition were natural—that the 
child was fo fmall at birth, as to be 
fuppofed fcarcely to weigh two pounds; 
his thigh not exceeding the thicknefs 
of a man’s thumb, and his whole hand 
readily covered by a cent—that his 
mother often carried him in her bo- 
fom, while engaged in fpinning—that, 
notwithftanding this dimjnutivencfs, 
he fhewed all the marks of a lively 
and healthy child. particularly that of 
good appetite—that he was exempt 
from all the difeafes of early infancy, 
and has enjoyed good health ever 
fince, except the hooping-cough laft 
fpring, which was very favourable, and 
being once difordered with worms— 
that he was weaned at feven months, 
began to creep at nine monihs, and to 
run about at eighteen months—that 
he got his firft teeth at ten or eleven 
months, without pain or difficulty, 
and has fince had the common num- 
ber, two of which are already fhed— 
that, from the birth till two years 
old, he grew very flowly, afterwards 
more perceptibly till five, and fince 
that period, for the laft two years, has 
altogether ceafed to grow ; which is 
afcertained by weight, and by the fize 
of his clothes worn two years ago— 
that, on his ceafing to grow, the 
change with refpeét to the hardnefs 
of the palms of bis hands and foles of 
his feet, foon took place—that he was 
upwards of four years old when he 
began to fpeak, and has rapidly im- 
proved in this refpeé& within the laft 
year—that he never learned but a 
few letters of the alphabet, which 
were acquired fome time ago, and are 
now nearly forgotten—that fince 


weaning, he has been always fed upon 
the common articles of diet given to 
children: he eats moderately, but fuf- 
ficiently, and is particularly fond of 
fruits and cider—that he never was 
in the habit of drinking any kind of 
diffilled liquor—that he fleeps in an 
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eafy and natural manner ; generally 
goes to bed about feven o'clock, and 
continues to repofe till four or five in 
the morning, but never fleeps in the 
day—that he never fuffered any 
injury by blows, falls, or any other 
accidents—and that, finally, they are 
unacquainted with any caufe to which 
his diminutive fize may be afcribed. 
It is difficult to pronounce concern- 
ing his intellectual capacity. To infer 
imbecility from a few uncertain and 
equivocal appearances, would be con- 
fiftent neither with reafon nor juftice. 
On account of his figure, little atten- 
tion has been beftowed in the culti- 
vation of his underftanding : the opi- 
nion that his mental and _perfonal 
dimenfions were alike fmall, has fhut 
the avenues of inftruction; and his 
fituation in a variety of refpeéts has 
been unfavourable to improvement. 
It is probable his prefent more en- 
Jarged intercourfe with fociety, aided 
by any well directed exertions to 
educate him, will foon be fufficient to 
afcertain the comparative powers of 
his mind, 3 


—<z 


Character and Effects of Medern 
Novels. 


HEN one refie€&ts how eafy a 

matter it is to give a wrong 
bias to the minds of youth, it is im- 
poflible to help being aftonifhed at the 
remiffnefs of thofe parents and guardi- 
ans who fuffer their daughters and 
wards to read, indifcriminately, the 
multiplicity of novels which are daily 
publithed. 

It is ag incumbent a duty to attend 
to the books a young lady reads, as 
to the company fhe keeps ; for if it is 
allowed, that the frequent hearing of 
loofe converfation naturally prepares 
the mind for the admittance of vicious 
ideas, it cannot be denied that books, 
theme, and 
intrigues the fole bufinels of thé actors, 
are more dangerous than even bad 
company; fince the recital of lafti- 
vious fcenes might fhock an car not 
yet 
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yet hardened in vice, when the warm 
reprefentation painted in a novel, and 
read in the privacy of retirement, can- 
not fail in exciting defires, and leay- 
ing impure traces on the memory. 

Novels not only pollute the imagi- 
nations of young women, but likewife 
give them falfe ideas of life, which 
too often make them act improperly ; 
owing to the romantic turn of think- 
ing they imbibe from their favourite 
ftudies.s They read of characters 
which never exifted, and never can 
exift: and when all the wit and in- 
vention of a luxuriant fancy are 
ftretched to paint a young man all 
perfection in body and mind, it is 
hardly poflible for a girl to avoid 
falling in love with the phantom, and 
being out of humour with the piece 
of plain mortality which fhe afterwards 
marries, and finds, to her great dif- 
appointment and mortification, does 
not act like the image her fondnefs 
had dreffed up to her view. 

Thefe authors of novels take great 
pleafure in making their characters 
act beyond nature. A young man 
loves the heroine to diftraction: fhe 
cannot return his paflion: fhe knows 
a lady who dies for him, though that 
Jady is certain his heart is devoted to 
another. ‘The heroine is not fatished 
with making the man maeney) by 

finding his purfuit hopelefs, bi it fhe 
ules her power over him to make him 
marry the perfon he cannot love, and 
with whom he is afterwards miferable. 
He fobmits to his hard lot, pleafed 
in having obeyed the commands of 
the fole arbitrefs of his fate. In no- 
vels, parents are deicribed as cruel and 
obdurate, thwarting the inclinations 
of their children; and thofe children 
are made to invent numberlefs ways 
of deceiving the watchful eyes of their 
real friends, in order to run to their 

ruins By reading thefe books, there- 
fore, young pr ople are taucht arts 
which they never could have dreamed 
of, and their minds being thus led 
into a wrong train of thinking, it is 
no wonder if their maturer age ts bent 
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on the purfuit of trifles, if not on 
vicious indulgencies. 

I have heard it faid in favour of 
novels, that there are many good fen- 
timents difperfed in them. I maintair 
that good fentiments being found {c * 
tered in loofe novels, render them the 
more dangerous, fince, when they 
are mixed with feducing arguments, 
it requires more difcernment than is 
to be found in youth to feparate the 
evil from the good ; they are fo nicely 
blended ; and when a young lady finds 
principles of religion and virtue in- 
culcated in a book, fhe is naturally 
thrown off her guard by taking it for 
granted that fuch a work can contain 
no harm : and of courie the evil fteals 
imperceptibly into her: heart, while 
fhe thinks fhe is reading fterling mo- 
rality. 


—— 


Extract from “ An authentic Account 
of the Embassy from the King of 
Great Britain to the fg wr of 
China.” By Sir George Staunton, 


~ 


Baronet, &@c. &5'c. |G 

AVING entered the river, “ The 
ackall was foon accofted by 
‘hinete foldiers in a boat, defiring her 
to anchor, and wait the arrival of a 
mandarin, who had enquiries to make 
about her. This gentleman made his 
appearance prefently, with feveral 
attendants, upon the Jackall’s deck. 
As ere as he was fatisfied that fhe 
belonged to th ae embaffy, he 
made many enquiries about the embat- 
fador, and the seats broucht for his 
imperial majefty. As the anfwers 
were general, he, after a little time, 
endeavoured to dain a more parti- 
cular account bv changing the manner 
and form of his queftions ; and he 
feemed to exert no little addrefs to 
obtain his object. Though the motion 
of the brig and finell of the tar were 
offenfive to him, yet he continued 
long on board to colleét information 
as to the fize and ftrength of the {hips 
attending the embatflador, and the 
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number of men and guns on board ; 
while one of his attendants was bufy 
writing all the time of the conference, 
as if taking notes of every thing that 
pafled. The mandarin concluded by 
declaring, that the emperor had iffued 
orders for the reception and accommo- 
dation of the embaffy, and offered to 
fupply whatever might be wanted. 
The brig being obliged to wait in the 
river for the return of the tide next 
day, Capt. Campbell and Mr. Hutt- 
ner were invited on fhore, where they 
were hofpitably treated ; but irta man- 
ner crofs-examined, and the former 
queftions repeated to them. Particular 
enquiries were alfo made as to the 
fpecies of nutriment to which the 
embaffador and his fuite had been ac- 
cuftomed, and how his excellency 
wifhed to travel, obferving that gen- 
tlemen in China travelled either in 
fedan chairs, or in two-wheeled car- 
riages by land, or in commodious 
boats by water; which latter method 
was generally preferred wherever prac- 
ticable ; but adding, that his excel- 
lency and his fuite were to be accom- 
modated whichever way they wifhed. 
The mandarins fpoke alfo about the 
articles of merchandize which they 
fuppofed were brought for fale to 
Pekin, and faid they might be fafely 
depofited in the four Chriftian churches 
in that city, where they might be 
fold to great advantage. The idea of 
trade was fo affociated with that of 
Enghfhmen, in the minds of the 
Chinefe, who knew them only as 
venders and purchafers of goods, that 
they could {carcely give credit to the 
affertion, that the perfons et 
the embaffly were not merchants, an 

that fhips of war never carried goods 
for fale, or that there was little, be- 
fide what was intended for prefents 
for the court, in any cf the veffels. 
The propofal, made with fo little cere- 
mony, of converting churches into 
fhops for the retail of merchandize, 
which appeared fingular to an Euro- 
pean ear, was perfectly familiar to the 


Chinefe whofe places of worlhip are 


occafionally made to anfwer every 
purpofe of utility to which they may 
be applied. The building in which 
this converfation took place was itfelf 
a temple; and in the crowd were fome 
of the bonzcs or priefts who min ftered 
in it, and were remarkable for the 
contraft between their grey beards and 
their robes of rofe-colour'd filk. 

“ The mandarins. who were in- 
formed that the Englith fhips could not 
crofs the bar, immediately conceived 
their fize to be immenfe, and formed 
a proportionate idea of the quantity of 
prefents neceffary to fillthem. They 
gave orders for preparing junks to 
bring thofe prefents, as well as the 
pafflengers and baggage, on fhore. A 
confiderable building near the river’s 
mouth was provided for the reception 
of the embaffador, where it was ex- 
pected he would remain fome days to 
recover from the fatigues of fo long 
a voyage. And it was obferved, that 
he need not precipitate his journey 
to the capital, as the emperor’s birth- 
day was yet at a confiderable diftance. 
Thefe people not imagining that an 
embaffy could be any thing more than 
a vilit or meffage of high compliment 
to their fovereign on that anniverfary, 
or on the occafion of fome other fo- 


lemn feftival.” 


— —~—ae 


Memoir of Columbus, the Discoverer 


of America. 


HE Will of this great man is ftill 

extant in the archives of Genoa, 
in which city he was born. The moft 
early life of him is to be met with in 
a book, printed at Genoa in 1516, 
entitled, * P.altertum Hebreaum Gre- 
cum.&Sc. cum tr ibus Interpretationibus,” 
by Agoftino Giuftiniani. It occurs in 
a note on this verfe of the Pfalms, 
“ C@i enarrant gloriam Dei.” 

In one of the letters which Colum- 
bus wrote to the king of Spain, from 
his fleet, then lying before Jamaica, 
he has this remarkable paffage : * The 
wealth which I have difcovered, will 
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roufe mankind to pillage and to vio- 
lence, and will revenge the wrongs 
which I have fuffered. The Spanith 
nation itfelf will perhaps fuffer one 
day for the crimes chat its malignity, 
its ingratitude, and its envy, is now 
committing.’ 

One of Columbus’s immediate de- 
{cendan’s is faid to have married into 
an Englifh family. A Genoefe gen- 
tleman of the Durazzo family, pub- 
lithed, fome years ago, an eulogium 
upon this excellent and extraordinary 
man, in which there are feveral par- 
ticulars relative to h'm not generally 
known. Columbus addreffed fow 
letcers to his fovereign, three of which 
were tranilaied into French fome 
years ago, b, the Chevalier Flavigny ; 
the fourth is loft. 

Peter Martyr. in his very curious 
account of Columbus’s voyages, tells 
us. that on his landing on the ifl:nd 
of Jamaica, he immediately caufed 


mats co be faid on acc ount of the {fe 


Jan ing of himf lf and of his followers, 
ai ‘ht, during the performance of 
tha: ficred m-ftery, an old Corib, 
eigh’y years of age attended by feve- 
ral of his countrymen, obferved the 
f-rvice with great attention. After 
1 was over, the old man approached 
Coiumbus, with a batkct of fruit in 
his hand, wh.ch he, in a very courte- 
ous mann r. prefented to him. and, 
b) mcans of an interpreter, thus a- 
ffed him: 

* We have been told that you have, 
in a very powerful and furprifing 
monn r, run over feveral countrics 
which wore bc fore unknown to you ; 
aud that you have filled the inhabi- 
tants of them with fear and difmay. 
Wher: fore I exhort and defire you to 
remember, that the fouls of men. when 
they are feparated from their bodies, 
have two paffages ; the one horrid aud 
dick, prepared for tnofe who have 

cen troublefome and inimical to the 
humin race ; the other, pleafant and 
delightful, appointed for thofe who, 
whift they were alive, delighted in 
the peace and quiet of mankind. 
Therefore, you will do no hurt to any 
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one, if you bear in mind that you are 
mortal, and that every one “will be 
rewarded or punilhed in a future ftate, 
according to his actions in the prefent 
one.” 

Columbus, by the interpreter, an- 
fwered the old man, “ That what he 
had told him refpecting the paffage of 
fouls after the death of the body, had 
been long known to him and to his 
countrymen, and that he was much 
furprifed that thofe nocions prevailed 
amongf{t them, who feemed to be living 
quite in a ftate of nature. That he 
(Columbus) and his followers were 
fent by the king and queen of Spain 
to difcover all thofe parts of the world 
that had been hitherto unknown, that 
they might civilize the cannibals and 
other wild men, who lived in thefe 
countries, and inflict proper punifh- 
ments upon them ; and that they might 
defend and honour «hofe perfons who 
were virtuous and innocent: that 
therefore neither himfelf nor any 
other Carib, whe had no intention of 
hurting them, had the leaft reafon to 
fear any violence; and th.t he, with 
his followers. would aven-e any injury 
that fhould be offered to him, o: any 
other worthy perfons of the itland, by 
any of their ne ighbours.”’ 

The Carib wis fo pkafed with the 
fpeech and the manner of Columbus, 
cha it, though he was extremely oli, he 
off-red to follow Columbus, and would 
have cone fo, had not his wife and 
children prevented him. He appeared 
with difficulty to underftand how a 
man of Columbus's dignity and ap- 
pearance fhould be under the control 
of another perfon ; and became much 
more aftonifhed when the interpreter 
explained co him the honour, the 
pom), the weal'h of the feveral fove- 
reigns of Europe. the extent of the 
country, and the grea nefs and beauty 
of the various cbjects over which they 
reigned. He became penfive, melan- 
choly, and, in a flood of tears, stked 
the interpreter repeatedly, whether it 
were the heavens or the earth which 
had produced men fo fuperior to them- 
felves as Columbus and his followers. 
Anecdvie 
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Anecdote of Fobn the Second, Duke of 


Bourbon. 
Gla prince, in the year 1639, 


inftituted an order of chivalry. 
One of the ftatutes of it is curious, 
and fhews the high opinion he enter- 
tained of the influence of the female 
fex upon the virtue and the happinefs 
of mankind. According to this ftatute, 
the knights are obliged to pay due 
refpeé to all ladies, both married and 
unmarried, and never to fuffer any 
thing derogatory to their reputation 
to be faid in their prefence; “ for,” 
adds the ftatute, “thofe who fpeak 
ill of women have very little honour, 
and (to their difgrace be it mentioned) 
fay of that fex which cannot revenge 
itfelf, what they would not dare to 
fay of a man; for, from women, after 
God, arifes a great part of the honour 
that there is in the world.” 


— EO 
Anecdote of Cardinal Rickelieu. 
AN officious perfon came to his 


Eminence to inform him of cer- 
tain free expreffions which fome per- 
fons of confequence had made ufe of, 


refpecting his character and his con- 
du& in his hearing. “ Why how 
now, you fcoundrel,” replied the Car- 
dinal, “have you the impudence to 
curfe and call me all thefe names to 
my face, under pretence of their 
having been faid by other particular 
perfons, who I know entertain the 
higheft refpe& for me?” Then ring- 
ing his bell and turning to the page 
who anfwered it, he faid, ** Go, one 
of you, and turn this troublefome and 
malicious fellow down ftairs.” 


—— 


Anecdote of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy. 
Ricans prince having met with very 
great refiftance as he was be- 
fieging the town of Nefle, in Picardy, 
as foon as it was furrendered to him, 
ordered the inhabitants to be put to 
the fword, the commanding officer to 
be hung upon the ramparts, and the 
whole town to be fet on fire. Then, 
looking on thefe atrocities, with the 
greatelt sang froid, he faid to one of 
his attendants, “ Tel fruit porte l’arbre 
de la guerre:” Such fruit does the 
tree of war bear. 








ORICINAL 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
Original Love Letter. 
\H Molly, Molly, what a thing is love ! 
It makes the eagle gentle as the dove, 


The griping mifer, cash and bonds defpife, 
The wife man foolifh, and the foolith wife. 


Till this ftrange paflion feiz’d my throb- 
bing breaft, 
Difturb'd my days, and broke my nightly 
* reft, 
Serene, unruffled, flow’'d my tranquil 
hours, 
My mind unconfcious of its tuneful powers. 
Nay, oft when leifure led me to perufe 
The pleafing records of diurnal news, 
I’ve fhunn’d the corner where the printers 
place 
The labours of the thriftlefs, rhiming race. 
But now I feel the feribbling mania trong, 
And not unfrequent eafe my brain in forg; 


POETRY. 


And fhould this letter, which_1 now indite, 

Be found (when finifh’d) pleafing in thy 
fight, 

I'll make our clerk engross it fair and clean, 

And have it enter’d in the Magazine. 


O! never, never, be forgot the night, 
When firft thy beauties met my ravith'd 
fight ; 
Tho’ brilliant fair ones in the circles fhone, 
My eyes inceffant dwelt on thee alone ; 
How did 1 joy thy fnowy hand to fee 
Arrange the China, and pour out the tea! 
By fudden love o’erwhelm’d, O dire mif- 
hap! 
1 pour’d the fcalding liquid in my lap. 


Can I forget the morn I chane’d to meet, 
My heart’s enflaver in th’ flippery ftreet ; 
How did my nerves with fear and horror 

fhrink, 
To fee thee tottering on the gutter’s brink ; 
Irapell’d 
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Impell'd by love, 1 left the thelt’ring wall, 
And spoilt my ftockings to prevent thy 
4 


Have 1 not ftrove to improve thee, and 

delight, 

Thy fteps attending to each novel fight ? 

The Lyon, Circus, Theatre, and Pig, 

The Man fo fmall, and Elephant fo big ! 

And left the counter on a bufy day, 

To take thee gadding in the gliding fleigh. 

Tis true, altho’ we had not far to go, 

I overturn’d thee in the fieecy fnow. 

(Not knowing well the nature of a horfe, 

This difcomfiture was a thing of courfe.) 

O may the villain feel the blufh of fhame, 

Who twice affur’d me that the beaft was 
tame. 

But when in future on the S2dsath days, 

We take an airing in the one horfe chaife, 

Our negro boy fhall fit before and guide, 

So fhall my dear and self fecurely ride. 


A ruftic genius, if perchance his heart 

Is pierc’d by Cupid's all-pervading dart, 

Makes flowery meadows his perpetual 
theme, 

A balmy zephyr, or a purling ftream ; 

Informs his fair one of his grain and clover, 

And counts in fong his pigs and poultry 
over. 

On fcenes far diffrent does my fancy rove, 

Far other objets win my Moliy’s love. 

] joy to wander thro’ my crowded ftore, 

See bales and boxes load the bending floor ; 

There Europe's produce fills the wond’ring 


cye, 
And yonder India’s fplendid treafures lie ! 
Nynicoks, Mamoodies, Pullicats, Ban- 
danna’s, 


Johanabad, and Chittabully ’Sanna’s ; 

Humhums znd Mulmuls, Gurrahs 
Salgatches, 

Coffeeda’s, Allabully’s, Nyrmpofatches ; 

Of ‘Landa coffa’s, ‘! errindams a ftore, 

And Bafta’s Alliahbad, and Luckipore. 


and 


O did& thou, Molly, know what pains I 
take 
To make my perfon pleafing for thy fake ! 
My drefs adjufting with unwearied toil, 
My features mov-dimgeto the happiett file, 
Sure pity would thy gentle bofom move, 
(Pity, the meek-eyed harbinger of love. ) 
And lo! what fcenes enliv’ning hope dif- 
plays! 
What funs of joy to gild my future days! 
It tells me Molly qiZ incline her ear, 
And crown my wifhes in—erbaps a year ; 
About which time (if Heaven fhould grant 
my prayer) 
My ewnt will die—and I fhall be her deir. 
REULEN. 
Philad. March 1, 5798. 
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189 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
A THOUGHT. 
Py ~ pleafure’s gay fantaftic train, 
Or mirth’s diftrafting voice, 


Free the fad heart from forrow’s reign, 
Or bid the foul rejoice ? 


’Tis far beyond this world’s weak pow’r, 
To calm the troubled breaft, 

Nor genius’ ray, nor wifdom's lore, ' 
Can foothe our cares to reft. | 


Not all creation’s varied ¢ 
When vernal feafons roll, 

Can the deep lines of grief efface, M 
Or mem’ry’s pow'r control. ‘ 


Then why fhould man, whom heav’n il- 
lumes 
With rays of light divine, 
To error’s deepen'd fombre glooms, 
His menta] powers confine ? 


’Tis thine, Oh Virtue ! foothing power, 
To give the {mile of eafe, 

And on adverfity’s dark hour, 
To pour the tide of peace. 


LAURA. 


— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE ROSE. 
Written by a Young La ly of this City, 
when not 12 Years old. 
YEE, Delia, fee! the blufhing Rofe, 
Faircit ef ev ry flower that blows, 
Expand its beauties to the morn. 
Not all Arabia's rich perfume, 
Can fo much fragrance boat 
Asthat fair rofe now inits bleom: 
Yet all its | 
If you but touch the pointed thorn. 
OLIVIA. 
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} Wl’ .oble Al aeenreine 

For the Weekly Magazine. 
o 


‘oma in the third 


A* Enigma appear'd in a late Maga- 
zine, 
Which quickly engag’d my attention ; 
But what the fair dealer in riddles could 
mean, 
Surpafs'd, for a while, my invention. 


Unwilling to yield, I perus’d it again, 
When a coxcomb by chance I efpied ; 
That iuftant a filkeworm eccur’d to my 

brain, 
And the myftery is folv'd thus, I cried. 
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It goes not abroad, yet is brought from afar, 
And the halt and the poor it maintains, 
‘The parton, belle, ruitic, and twigs of the 
har, 
It acorns by its labour and pains. 


When nature firft life to the infe& imparts, 
"41s true itis black, and by gentle gra- 
dation, 
Pureit white it becomes, and then with 
nice art 
Spins itfeif infide out, and thus changes 


its ttation. ‘ 


And when infide out, fure its outfide is in, 
Till the butterfly burits from its fhell, 
And then that is outfide which infide has 

been, : 
Ere which it could fee, tafte, and {mell. 
M 





Ode on the Birth-Day of a Young 
Lady, lately rec.vered from a Fit 
of Sickrnesse 





IF E tho fweet, yet how uncertain, 
Heid but by a fleeting breath ; 
A flender thread fufpends the curtain 
‘\ hat veils approaching death. 


Death, he lately gave me warning, 
But now his warrant feems withdrawn ; 
Welcome then this birth-day morning ; 
Oh propitious be the dawn ! 


May the life to me allotted, 
Whether long or fhort the date, 


Prove, gracious Heaven, unfpotted ! 
Fearlefs then 1'll meet my fate. 


For the paft forgive all error, 
For the future guide my youth ; 
Let not hope, nor joy, nor terror, 
Make me fhun the voice of truth. 


Ye from whom my life defcended, 
Teach, OU! teach me how to pay 
‘Th debt of infancy defended, 
Of love and care, from day to day ! 


Teach my heart to prize the beauty, 
i hat alone can time defy ; 
Charms that: flow from love and duty 
Gain admiflion to the tky. 


— 


Poem on .a Writing-Pen. Written in 
the Seventh Century, by dltbelmus, 
the first Suxon who wrote in Latin.* 

DE PENNA SCRIPTORIA. 
E pridem genuit candens onocrotalus 
albam 

Gutture quipatulo forbet in gurgite lymphas 

Pergo ad albentes dire@o tramite Campos, 

Candentique viz veftigia cerrula linquo, 

Lucida nigratis fufcans anfractipus arva, 

Nec fatis eft unum per campos pandere 

callem ; 

Semita quin potius milleno tramite tendit 

Quz non errantes ad czli culmina vexit. 


* Referred to in the Hiftory of the In- 
vention of Writing-Pens, p. 150. 
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HE following Meflage was com- 
municated by-the Prefident of 
the United States, on Monday the 
5th of March, 1798, to Congrefs. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives. 
The firft difpatches from our envoys 
extraordinary, fince their arrival at 
Paris, were received at the Secretary 
of State’s Office, at a late hour the 
laft evening. They are all in a cha- 
raéter, which will require fome days 
to be decyphered, except the lait, 
which is dated the 8th of January, 
1798. The contents of this letter 
are of fo much importance, to be 
immediately made known to Congrefs, 
and to the public, efpecially to the 
mercantile part of our fellow citizens, 
that I have thought it my duty to 


communicate them to both Houfes 
without lofs of time. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, 
March sth, ne 

- No. 5. 
Paris, January 8th, 1798. 
Dear Sir, 

We embrace an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to fend you the * Redacteur” 
of the 6th inftant, containing the Mef- 
fage of the Directory to the Council 
ot Five Hundred, urging the neceility 
of a law to declare as good prize all 
neutral fhips having on board merchan- 
dizes and commodities, the production 
of England, or of the Englith poffef- 
fions, that the Flag, as they term it, 
may no longer cover the property. 
And declaring further that the oe 
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ef France, except in cafe of diftrefs, 
fhall be fhut againft all Neutral hips, 
which, in the courfe of their voyage, 
fhall have touched at an Englith port. 
A commiflion has been appointed to 
report on the meflage, and it is expect- 
ed that a decree will be paffed in con- 
formity to it. 

Nothing new has occurred fiace our 
Jaft, in date of the twenty-fourth ulti- 
mo. We can only repeat that there 
exilts no hopes of our being officially 
received by this Government, or that 
the objects of our mifion will be in 
any way accomplifhed. 

Wehave the honour to be with great 
refpe&t, your molt obedient fervants. 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
F. Marshall, 
E. Gerry. 
Timothy Pickering, Efq. 
TRANSLATION. 

Message of the Executive Dire@ory to 
the Council of Five Hundred, of 
the 15th Nivose, 6th year (4th Fa- 
nuary, 1798). 

Citizens Representatives, 

To day, the 15th Nivofe, and at 
the very hour at which the Execu- 
tive Directory addreffes this meflage 
to you, the municipal adminiftrators, 
the jultices of the peace, the com- 
miflaries of the Diretory, and the 
fupervifors of the cuftoms, are pro- 
ceeding, in all the chief places of 
the departments, and in all the prin- 
cipal communes of the Republic, to 
feize the Englifh merchandize now 
in France, or introduced upon its 
territory, in contravention of the 
law of the roth Brumaire, 5th year 
(October 31ft, 1796). 

Such is the firft act by which, 
when peace is given to the conti- 
nent, the war declared a long time 
fince again{ft England, is about to 
aflume its genuine character. The 
French will not fuffer a power, which 
ftrives to found its profperity upon 
the misfortune of other nations, to 


raife its commerce upon the ruin of 


that of other people, and which, 
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afpiring to the domination of the 
feas, wifhes to introduce, every where, 
articles of its own manufaéture, and 
to receive nothing from foreign in- 
dultry, any longer to enjoy the fruit 
of its culpable fpeculations. 

The Englith government has kept 
in pay, Curing the war, the coalcfced 
forces, with the produce of her ma- 
nufactures. It has violated all the 
principles of the law of nations, in 
order to fhackle the relations vy neu- 
tral powers; it has caufed to be 
feized the provifions, grain, and com- 
modities, which it fuppofed to be 
dettined for France; it has declared 
contraband every thing which it 
thought ufeful to the Republic; it 
defired to ftarve it. All the citizens 
demand vengeance upon it. 

When it had to fear the capture 
of veffels failing under its flag, it 
corrupted foreign captains to induce 
them to take on board their veflels 
Englifh merchandize, and thus to 
introduce it, by cunning, by fraud, or 
otherwife, into foreign flates, and 
efpecially into the French Republic. 

The neutral powers fhould have 
perceived that, by this condud, their 
merchants took a part in the war, and 
that they lent affiftance to one of the 
belligerent powers. 

We ferve a party, as well when we 
procure for him the means of augment- 
ing his forces, as whcn we unite our- 
felves to thofe which he has. ‘The 
neutral powers thould have perceived, 
that England, by {topping the veflels 
of other powers, laden iu their refpec- 
tive ports, and deflined for France, 
by permitting articles coming from her 
own manufactories alone to circela te, 
aimed at an ‘exrenlive commerce, ol 


that it would be neceffary to feek repa- 
ration for fuch an attempt. 
, 4 . - 7 . 
The ordinance of the marine and 


the regulation of 1794, have declared 
to be good prize, the veilels and their 
cargoes in which is found Enelith 
merchandize belonging to enemiics. 
Thefe provifions fhould be extended. 
The intereft of Europe demands it. 
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The Direétory thinks it urgent and 
neceflary to pafs a law, declaring that 
the condition of veffels, in what con- 
cerns their quality of neutral or ene- 
my, fhall be determined by their 
cargo, and that the cargo fhall be no 
longer covered by the flag; in con- 
fequence, that every veflel found at 
fea, having on board Englifh mer- 
chandize and commodities as her 
cargo, in whole or in part, fhall be 
declared to be good prize, whofoever 
may be the proprietor of thefe com- 
modities or merchandize ; which fhall 
be reputed contraband, for this caufe 
alone, that they come from England 
or her poffeflions. 

It would be ufeful to declare at 
the fame time, that except io cafe 
of diltrefs, the ports of the Repub- 
lic fhall be thut to all foreign veflels, 
which, in the courfe of their voyage, 
fhall have entered thofe of England. 

The Executive Directory, requefts 
you, citizens reprefentatives, to adopt 
thefe meafures. No neutral or allied 
power can miltake their object, nor 
complain of them, unlefs it be already 
delivered up to England. 

The infallible effect of the meafure 


is to enhance the value of the pro- 


' dudt of their foil and of their induttry, 


to increafe the profperity of their 
commerce, to repel every thing that 
comes from England, and effentially 
to influence the conclufion of the 
‘war. 

Such are the motives which induce 
the Executive Directory to invite 
you, Citizens Reprefentatives, to take 
the object of this meflage into the 
moft prompt confideration. 

Signed ) 
P. Barras, Prefident. 
Lacarpk, Secretary General. 


This meflage was ordered to be 
printed, and committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole on the {tate of 
the Union. 

The Eaft meeting-houfe, in Bof- 
cowan, New-Hampihire, and a grit 


mill, belonging to Mr. Sawyer, at 
Templeton, have lately been burnt. 
The former, it is faid, in confequence 
of the malicious defign of fome vile 
incendiary. 

A Baltimore paper of the 5th of 
March, informs that an Algerine bark 
arrived, after a paflage of 85 days, at 
that port on the preceding day. She 
had touched at Cadiz, and afterwards 
through {trefs of weather, putinto Porto 
Rico to refit. She is faid to be com- 
manded and navigated entirely by Al- 
gerines, and is, we believe, the firft 
that ever made a voyage to our wef- 
tern world. 


a 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, March 6th, Dr. John 
Redman Coxe, to Mifs Sarah Cox, 
daughter of the late Colonel John 
Cox. 

At New-York, on Sunday evening 
laft, by the Rev. Mr. Nefbitt, Mr. 
John Bull, Printer, of New-York, 
to Mifs Catharine Carpenter, of 
Brooklyn, Long-Ifland. 


———_ 


DEATHS. 

In London, John Wilkes, aged 
71 years. 

At New Bedford, Maflachufetts, 
Mary Rodman, relict of Thomas 
Rodman, aged about 70 years. 

At Charlefton, South Carolina, 
Captain William Cox Stephens, late 
of New-York, in his 56th year. 

February 21{t, in New-York, Mifs 
Mary Arden, eldeft daughter of Mr. 
James Arden, of that city. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Man at Home, No. VII. 

The Schemer, No. II. 

The Ubiquitarian, No. VI. 

Dialogue on the Rights of Women, 

And other favours will appear in 
our next Number. 

The Communication figned “ A 
Man,” we apprehend, would offend 
the delicacy of many of our readers. 
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